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INVESTMENT SUPERVISION 


Is Essential in a Changing World 


HE investor without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors have the time or trair- 
ing to plan and supervise their investment progams personally and many make the 
mistake of indiscriminately purchasing securities without regard to individuel 
objectives. Worse still, they continue to hold them even after their position and 


outlook have undergone a radical change. 


Now more than ever must the investor be 
alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
factors having a direct bearing on investment 
values. The possibility of an early peace, the 
problems involved in the transition from a 
war economy, the inflation threat, the tax sit- 
uation and the increasing pressure of unin- 
vested surplus funds—these are only a few of 
’ the factors which must be accurately ap- 
praised and the conclusions applied to indi- 
vidual investment policies. 


New Developments Appraised 


The investor who follows a planned pro- 
gram under the guidance of experienced in- 


vestment advisers has the assurance that all — 


new developments and potential influences 
are being constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual invest- 
ment program. Changes in investment policy 
or in specific issues are recommended only 
after careful study has been made of every 
pertinent factor. 


Why not follow the example of numerous 
successful investors and enroll for personal 
investment supervision with Financial World 
Research Bureau’ After all, handling invest- 
ments is a business in itself, a supplemental 
business carried on by the investor for the 
purpose of increasing his income, adding to 
his principal, and safeguarding his future. 
No business can be successful if carried on in 
a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experi- 


ence are essential to its planning and opera- 


tion if capital is to be conserved and an ade- 
quate income derived. 


Clients Renew Year After Year 


Let us help you solve your investment prob- 
lems as we have helped countless others. 
Approximately 85 per cent of all expiring 
contracts have been renewed this year. Many 
of these clients have been subscribers to our 
service continuously from five to twelve years. 
This is convincing evidence of the value of 
our personal supervisory service. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 


Income 
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Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


() Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


(.) I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether you‘ 
service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives ar: 


Capital Enhancement 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 


Safety. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 
The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 


stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


Ceiling Unlimited 
—Visibility Low 

Of all industrial miracles of wartime 
America, none is more spectacular than 
the accomplishments of the globe-girdling 
workhorses of the sky—the American air- 
lines. War, for them, has condensed twenty 
years into two, has developed an incu- 
bator industry into a transportation titan. 

But few industries face as many poten- 
tial problems—national and international 
—as do the airlines. As full of romance as 
Romeo, but as uncertain as Hamlet, the 
airlines’ post-war possibilities dazzle the 
imagination even while they stir uneasy 
qualms. 


AIRLINES -1943 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER AND BEANE 


MERRILL LYNCH AIRLINE STUDY 
. .. Facts, imagination, truth. 

To throw a little light into this obscure 
post-war corner, the nation-wide invest- 
ment house of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has prepared a study 
that spares no truth, cuts with the im- 
partiality of the surgeon’s knife, lays bare 
many facts and fancies of direct interest 
to all investors—whether they own airline 
securities or not. 

Revealing little-known but decisive 
contributions to war winning, direct and 
specific, “Airlines — 1943” names places, 
dates, battles in which air transport al- 
ready has played a major part. 

Further, it tells how at home airlines 
have cracked all first half year records in 
passenger miles—this with airplane fleets 
cut to the last transport which could 
possibly be spared. ° 

But freely acknowledging these accom- 
plishments, and no tip-toers about the 
future either, Merrill Lynch analysts 
nevertheless sound a note of conserva- 
tism, believe that walking on eggs need 
not be pointless or profitless. In this 
phase of the survey, names are unhesi- 
tatingly named and real prospects realis- 
tically appraised. 

As usual, nothing but the reader’s re- 
quest is required* to bring him this latest 
of Merrill Lynch industry surveys. Few 
have been more interesting and valuable, 
none more timely. 


* Just address Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 

eadquarters, 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Paper shortages make early action desirable if 
readers are to make sure of copies. 
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o3 YEARS OF PEACE 
AND WAR AND GROWTH 


Too wasn’t much of the pres- 
ent U.S. A. mapped in geogra- 
phies on November 20, 1850, when 
the first train steamed forth on what 
today is part of The Milwaukee Road. 

The little five-mile line of 1850 is 
now an 11,000-mile transcontinental 
railroad linking the industrial cities 
of the east and middle west to the 
World ports of the Pacific Northwest. 


Through wars and rumors of wars,. 


depressions and 


years of great 


development 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


and prosperity, The Milwaukee 
Road has written its share of Amer- 
ican history. 

Today all that our free America 
means is being challenged. And we 
of The Milwaukee Road, in concert 
with the rt den the nation, are 
helping to fli that challenge. 

Bur friend and 
passengers and shippers—are co-oper- 
ong the limit. They, as saves 
we, know the urgency of the situa- 
tion and the importance of the job 
we all have to do. 


11,000-MILE SUPPLY LINE 
FOR WAR AND HOME FRONTS 
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MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/2 by |! inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 
Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


EDWARD WILLMS 
7 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. (17) 


E. pu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WILMINGTON, DELaware: November 15, 1943 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable January 25, 1944, tc 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on January 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the 
“year-end” dividend for 1943, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable December 14, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 22, 1943. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CO. — 


DIVIDEND NO. 104 

A DIVIDEND of One Dollar ($1.00) per share 
on the Common Stock of this Company has been 
declared payable at the Treasurer’s Office, No. 
165 Broadway, New York 6, N:. Y., on Wednes- 
day, December 22, 1943, to stockholders of record 
at three o’clock P.M., on Monday, November 29, 
1943. The stock transfer books will not be closed 
for the payment of this dividend. 

J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York, N. Y., November 18, 1943. 


eaded by Kidder, Peabody & 
Company and the First Cleve- 
land Corporation, a syndicate is of- 
fering 65,000 shares of General Tire 
& Rubber Company 4% per cent 
cumulative preferred stock at $101 


a share. Proceeds are to be applied 
to the redemption of the outstanding 
6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock, and the balance, with other 
company funds, to the construction 
of new plant facilities. 
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United Air Lines Transport Cor- 
poration stockholders will meet De- 
cember 22 to vote on a new financing 
plan calling for the offering to stock- 
holders of 105,032 shares of converti- 
ble preferred stock in: the ratio of 
seven shares for each 100 shares of 
common. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpora- 
tion has announced that the comple- 
tion of renegotiations on 1942 busi- 
ness determines that no excessive 
profits were realized last year. 


The Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company has completed plans for re- 
capitalization, subject to approval by 
the SEC and the Michigan Public 
Service Commission. It is proposed 
to sell through competitive bidding 
$38 million of 3% per cent first mort- 
gage bonds, due 1968, and 40,000 
shares of a new 434 per cent preferred 
stock. Proceeds will be used to re- 
deem $36 million of first 4s due 1963, 
at 104; $4.1 million of 4 per cent 
serial notes, due 1944 to 1948, and 
20,000 shares of 6 per cent preferred 
stock at $110 a share. 


6,360 BUSES APPROVED 


AS 1944 PROGRAM 


of bus production for 
1944 by WPB calls for 6,360 
vehicles to be constructed by 14 
manufacturers, 60 per cent being dis- 
tributed among three of the major 


‘makers: Ford Motor Company, 1,600 


vehicles; General Motors, 1,500 and 
White Motor Company, 800. The 
three next largest allocations, for 400 
buses each, are to Reo Motors, Su- 
perior Coach and General American 
Aerocoach. 
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to be duplicated in other industries. 


Department of Labor Building, Washington, where labor policies are set 


ANOTHER WHIRL NOW AHEAD 
FOR THE INFLATION SPIRAL 


Coal price increases, necessitated by wage boosts, likely 


Little Steel 


formula unfair to many workers, but its end will 
mark another phase in the development of inflation 


he Little Steel wage formula— 

long the cornerstone of the Ad- 
ministration’s stabilization policies— 
was doomed by the settlement of the 
coal miners’ demands. Chairman 
Davis of the WLB recently stated 
that the Board would have to adhere 
to this formula, since it had been in- 
corporated in an executive order by 
the President, but there are convinc- 
ing reasons for the belief that it will 
soon be discarded, and that a new 
and more flexible rule will be promul- 
gated within the next two or three 
months. 


OLD FRAMEWORK 


The War Labor Board’s decision 
in the mine wage case contrives, 
through several artifices, to maintain 
the framework of the old rules, but 
a comparison with the same author- 
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ity’s statements last June (on the 
United Mine Workers’ demands for 
portal-to-portal pay) shows that there 
is little substance to the argument 
the Little Steel formula has not been 
breached. The big labor organiza- 
tions are preparing to press their 
claims for higher wages, and it is 
difficult to see how they can be de- 
nied in view of John L. Lewis’ ob- 
vious victory. 

There is great significance in the 
President’s recent appointment of a 
committee of WLB members to inves- 
tigate cost-of-living statistics. One 
interpretation is that the Administra- 
tion is playing for time, but the re- 
port is to be made in sixty days, and 
the pressure of wage demands is cer- 
tain to grow while the investigation is 
being conducted. The President 
doubtless hopes to win his fight for 


food subsidies in the meantime, but 
the opposition in Congress is very 
strong. 

The Little Steel formula was based 
upon the cost-of-living index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics which had 
shown a high degree of stability over 
a period of several years prior to 
1941. From January 1941 to May 
1942, according to this index, the 
cost of living adyanced 15 per cent. 
Consequently, if any group of work- 
ers had “averaged less than a 15 per 
cent increase in hourly wage rates 
during, or immediately preceding, or 
following, this period,” it was as- 
sumed that their “established peace- 
time standards” had not been main- 
tained, and increases up to a total of 
15 per cent were allowed. 


ENFORCEMENT DIFFICULT 


From the beginning, it was evident 
that this rule would be difficult to en- 
force, and exceptions were made in 
some instances for “gross inequities” 
and “substandards of living.” Fur- 


_ther efforts were made to reinforce 
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the stabilization policies in the enact- 
ment by Congress of the anti-inflation 
law in October 1942, and the issu- 
ance of the President’s “hold the line” 
order in April 1943. However, the 
BLS cost-of-living index continued 
its advance from 116.0 in May 1942, 
to 125.1 in May of this year. 

Since that time the index has re- 
ceded to about 123. The October 
1942 legislation gave the war agencies 
a mandate to stabilize wages and 
prices at the levels which prevailed 
on September 15 of that year. The 
OPA and the Office of Economic 
Stabilization have been striving to 
bring the cost of living back to that 
of September 1942, through “roll- 
backs” and other measures. In some 
commodity groups, these efforts have 
met with partial success. But the 
BLS index is still several points 
above 117.8, the figure reported for 
September of last year. Within a few 


months, it is likely to advance again 
to a level about 25 per cent above the 
“January 1941 base. 

On that basis alone, labor has a 
claim for wage increases in addition 
to the 15 per cent allowed under the 
Little Steel rule, especially in lines of 
employment which have not benefited 
from large overtime payments or sub- 
stantial advances in pay prior to 1941. 
In addition, the unions maintain that 
the real cost of living has advanced 
much more than the BLS figures 
show, for several reasons, including 
(1) deterioration in quality of goods; 
(2) ‘mability to buy low priced ar- 
ticles, since many manufacturers have 
shifted to lines selling at higher 
prices in order to obtain a satisfactory 
profit; and (3) groups in the lower 
income brackets spend so large a per- 
centage of their total earnings on 
food, which has risen much more rap- 
idly than other types of commodities. 


TEN LONG TERM 
DIVIDEND PAYERS 


Dividend patriarchs not confined to New York Stock 


Exchange. 


fter having acquired a degree of 
A\ “seasoning” on the New York 
Curb Exchange, a significant num- 
ber of common stock listings move 
over to the so-called “Big Board’— 
the New York Stock Exchange— 
where many of them grow venerable 
with the years as they increase in in- 
vestment quality and in investor es- 
teem. 

But in a very impressive number 
of cases, stocks have either acquired 
seasoning in the unlisted market be- 
fore going on the Curb, or manage- 
-ments have been content to leave their 
shares on the smaller exchange, and 
among the old-timers on the Curb 
are issues backed by decades of un- 
broken dividends. 

The longest dividend record on the 
Curb is held by the 99-year-old Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company, one 
of the largest textile enterprises: in 
the world. Contrary to so many com- 


panies in the characteristically erratic - 


Curb also has an impressive number 


textile industry, losses have been the 
exception for this company, with the 
result that it has been able to pay 
dividends for 91 years. 

Even older as a business entity, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
(founded in 1802) has paid dividends 
since 1856, and 19 other Curb issues 
have also made payments in every 
year since their initial declarations in 


Assuming an objective inquiry by the 
WLB committee, considerable merit 
will doubtless be found in these con- 
tentions. 

There are numerous obstacles to 
administrative measures for halting 
the rise in food prices. Under the 
law, ceilings cannot be imposed upon 
agricultural commodities at less than 
parity prices. Where ceilings have 
been fixed, they have proven almost 
impossible to enforce, as shown by 
the record of black markets in corn, 
fruits and vegetables. 

The Administration’s solution is 
subsidies. The showdown on efforts 
to expand the subsidy program is de- 
veloping in Congress, which is con- 
sidering a bill to extend the life of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
The labor organizations support sub- 
sidy plans but the farm bloc is 
strongly opposed. The farmers natu- 

(Please turn to page 27) 


the last century. Over 70 corpora- 
tions having securities on this ex- 
change have paid for 25 or more 
years, and over 160 have made pay- 
ments for ten years or more. 

From among the dividend patri- 
archs have been selected ten whose 
records entitle them to consideration 
for income purposes and, in a number 
of cases, for potentialties of eventual 
profit as well. Several of the indi- 
cated yields are above eight per cent, 


while the group average is almost 5% 


per cent. 


Chesebrough Manufac’g. $6.95 


*Declared or paid to date. 


Ten Above-Average N. Y. Curb Issues 


-——— Earnings Yea tIn- 
Year iterim Dividends Recent dicated 
1942 ° 1942 1943 1942 Paid Price Yield 


50 $3. 75 5.3% 


$5. 
325 300 61 56 5.3 


New Jersey Zinc........ 3.68 a$2.26 a$1.76 

Pennsylvania Salt....... 09.47. .... ©933 675 500 80 160 40 
Pepperell Manufacturing c20.21 .... c20.19 10.00 1000 91 116 86 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. 6.21 a228 a256 5.50 500 57 60 83 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass... 5.09 .... .... 3.50 400 44 94 43 
Scovill Manufacturing... 3.03 2.00 150 87 2 5.3 
Sherwin-Williams ....... e7.43 3.00 3.00 45 94 32 
Singer Manufacturing.... 14.21 1290 202 
United Shoe Machinery.. b4.34 b3.44 400 312% 38 68 4.6 


a—Half year. b—12 mos. ended Feb. 28. c—12 mos. ended June 30. e—12 mos. ended Aug. 31. 
tBased on amounts paid so far in 1943 
For Coeeeeona. $5 assumed tétal 1943 payments, Pennsylvania Salt $6.50, and Singer $12 


, except in three cases: 
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NEW LOOK 
AIRCRAFT 
MAKERS’ 


War earnings are less a factor in apprais- 
ing values in this industry than financial 
situation upon the approach of peace 


enture capital makes heavy initial 

sacrifices in new industries on the 
perfectly proper expectation of ulti- 
mate liberal returns, especially should 
boom conditions develop. 

It is natural, then, that aircraft 
shareholders should somewhat resent 
the continued low dividend returns of 
an era of astonishing expansion—the 
more so when their industry’s vast 
contribution to the Arsenal of Democ- 
racy is the greatest single military 
weapon in the victory we are in pro- 
cess of accomplishing. It is poor con- 
solation that the impossibility of more 
generously rewarding their patience 
results from inequitable and unneces- 
sarily severe squeezing of profit mar- 
gins, which even then is followed by 
devastating retroactive: refunds in 
contract renegotiation. 


NO ALTERNATIVE 


Accepting the external controls as 
they are, however, management has 
no conservatively tenable alternative 
to restricted dividends, since its very 
first obligation to shareholders is to 
preserve their investments against 


the inescapably se- 
vere postwar read- 
justment era. They 
must recognize that 
even without giving consideration 
to the ultimate place of govern- 
ment-owned emergency plants, mani- 
fold expanded facilities must then 
compete for a decimated volume of 
orders, with drastic sacrifice of profit 
margins a possibility. 

The market naturally places a mod- 
est valuation upon war earnings 
which, in spite of all handicaps, have 
been raised by volume to above pre- 
war levels. The place of current 
earnings in share valuation is large- 
ly that of a stream féeding the reser- 
voir upon which the industry must 
draw for survival in the postwar era. 
The bulk of war earnings must there- 
fore be carried through to surplus, 
where they spread out into the tan- 
gibles and particularly the liquid as- 
sets that will sustain life until at 
least a degree of peacetime stability 


Finfoto 


is attained. 
Consultation of the accompanying 


comparison of significant items from 


Final stages on the Glenn L. Martin assembly line 


\ 


aircraft manufacturers’ balance sheets 
will disclose, in most cases, a pretty 
healthy relationship between work- 
ing capital and current market prices 
of aircraft securities. 

Because of the distortions in huge 
amounts temporarily added to both 
current assets and current liabilities 
through contract advances, current 
and cash ratios are unimpressive (a 
current ratio of 10-to-1 with current 
assets at $10 million and current lia- 
bilities at $1 million would automatic- 
ally drop to 1.2-to-1 if $40 million 
of temporary accounts were added to 
each side). Conversely, the gradual 
working off of unusual asset and lia- 
bility items against each other will 
raise ratios materially, assuming con- 
tract cancellations and the closing of 
emergency accounts witliout undue 
asset losses or liability increases 
forced by government agencies—a 
most important “if.” 

Countless companies are engaged in _ 


Significant Items from Aircraft Manufacturers’ Balance Sheets 


(December 31, 1942; in millions) 


*Cons. Curtiss- tNorth 

Boeing Vultee Wrigh Douglas Grumman Lockheed Martin American Republic §United 

Cash and Equivalent............... $41.8 a.... $285.0 $21.0 $38.1 ~$27.2 $48.4 $48.7 $8.0 $80.2 
Receive 70.7 140.8 74.4 34.4 67.5 65.4 52.1 18.5 49.9 
Other Current 49 289.5 17.3 3.4 38.6 121.3 42.2 5.5 32.9 
Currents Assets $117.4 $2391 $715.3 $112.7 $759 $133.3 $235.1 $143.0 $320 $163.0 
Long cic 9.4 4.2 None None 11.3 None None None None 10.3 
Current Liabilities b98.0 221.1  »665.9 78.6 »b73.0 b121.3 218.5 b1269 628.0 b85.6 
Net Working Capital.............. 19.4 18.0 49.4 34.0 2.9 12.1 16.7 16.1 3.9 77.3 
cWkg. Capital per Common Share $9.27  e$6.12 $5.67 $56.70 Nil $11.23 $14.78 $4.70 $1.07 $15.46 
Approx. Recent Market Price...... 13 11. 7 49 11 14 16 9. x3 28 


*November 30, 1942. tSeptember 30, 1942; adjusted for subsequent renegotiation. 


§June 30, 1943. a—Not available. b—Includes provisions for price re 


funds and contract renegotiations: Boeing $41.8 million, Curtiss-Wright $175.1 million, Grumman $10 million, Lockheed $30.9 million, North American $22.2 


million, Republic $1.4 million. United $2.9 million.’ c—After allowing for long-term debt, preferred stock (at liquidation price), etc. 
N. Y. Curb Exchange. é 


and common stocks. x— 
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the production of aircraft, parts and 
accessories, including many to whom 
this is a new business. Of the latter, 
some will abandon it and return to 
normal peacetime activities, but 
others will attempt to hold positions 
won under the emergency. 

Of the ten aircraft leaders in the 
tabulation, two normally are more or 
less completely integrated, and pro- 


duce the greater part of the entire | 


industry’s engine requirements, as 
well as propellers, etc. They are Cur- 
tiss-Wright (Kittyhawk and War- 
hawk fighters; Helldiver dive bomb- 
ers; scouting, observation and train- 
ing planes; Commando and Caravan 
cargo and transport planes) and 
United Aircraft Corsair fighters; 
Vindicator dive bombers; scouting, 
observation and training planes; VS- 
44A cargo and transport planes). 


OTHER LEADERS 


Among the others, four-motored 
heavy bombers are built by Boeing 
(Flying Fortress; also two-engine 
. Sea Ranger bombers; trainers; Clip- 
per and Stratoliner cargo and trans- 
port planes), Consolidated Vultee 
(Liberator and Coronado; also two- 
engine Catalina and Vengeance dive 
bombers ; liaison and training planes ; 
Liberator Express, Coronado and 
Catalina cargo and transport planes), 
Douglas (B-19; also Bolo and 
Dragon two-engine bombers; Havoc 
attack bombers ; Dauntless dive bomb- 
ers, and transport planes), and Mar- 
tin (Mars; also two-engine Marauder 
and Mariner two-engine bombers; 
“130", PBM-3R and JRM-1 cargo 
and transport planes). 

Of the other three, Grumman spe- 
cializes in the Wildcat Navy fighter ; 
Lockheed produces the Ventura two- 
engine bomber, the Lightning fighter, 
the Hudson attack bomber; . North 
American products the Mitchell two- 
engine bombers and Mustang fight- 
ers. Republic specializes in the Thun- 
derbolt fighter. 

At current levels for aircraft 
shares, the market goes a long way 
toward discounting the problems that 
lie ahead but, low as are current 
prices, there is little doubt that “peace 
scares” and the actual coming of 
peace will touch off psychological sell- 
ing in this group. Over the long 
term, some may be “among the miss- 
ing,” but it is not at all unlikely that 
the average price of the tabulated is- 
sues will be higher than it is today. 
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SETS NEW 
RECEIVERSHIP 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad’s 
20-year record ends with a novel twist 


ack in 1923—five years after 
World War I and before many 
of our gallant youth in World War 
II had even seen the light of day— 
The Minneapolis & St. Lous Rail- 
road Company was forced into the 
receivership from which it is only 
now emerging. 

Six years later the properties were 
ordered sold in foreclosure, but no 
bidders ever appeared at that sale 
or at a series of forty some postpone- 
ments that followed down through 
the years to 1942. The trouble was 
that a relatively large proportion of 
the mileage offered too slender possi- 
bilities for profitable operation. 

In 1931, the courts denied a peti- 
tion of majority holders of certain 
bonds for separate sale of several sec- 
tions of the road. Both before and 
after, numerous reorganization plans 
likewise went for naught. Seven ma- 
jor carriers organized the Associat- 
ed Railways Company in 1935 with 
the idea of taking over the system 
with the aid of RFC loans, abandon- 
ing inefficient mileage and dividing 
the rest among the participating car- 
riers. But this idea followed the 
others into the discard. 


AMENDED PLAN 


It is appropriate that the conclu- 
tion of so novel a case should have 
a novel twist. The old company is 
being succeeded by two new com- 
panies (1) Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Railway Company, which will issue 
the exchange securities and take over 
and operate some 900 miles of the 
normally more profitable lines, and 
(2) its wholly owned Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railroad Corporation, 
which would take over and operate 
the remaining 500 miles (mostly 


light density lines generally west of» 


Minneapolis) without any debt. 
From a corporate standpoint the two 
would be separate, but their opera- 
tions would continue unified. 
Recapitalization under the reor- 
ganization is drastic, of course. 


About $1 million of equipment trusts 
are undisturbed. About $2 million 
of new general mortgage 4s (now 
quoted around 80), along with treas- 
ury cash, go to preferred claim hold- 
ers and to the old first mortgage 
(Merriam Junction) extended 6s of 
1932 (the latter getting $800 cash 
and $710 G.M. 4s). All other bonds 
are exchanged on various bases per 
$1,000 bond, as follows: 


Old Bonds 


M. & St. L. 5s, 1934 
Ia. Cent. 5s, 1938 

D. M. & Ft. D. 4s, 1935 
M. & St. L. 4s, 1949 
Ia. Cent. 4s, 1951 

M. & St. L. 5s, 1962 

Long term debt thus drops from 
about $46 million (largely 5s and 6s, 
and carrying $56 million matured in- 
terest in default) to about $3 million, 
fixed charges from about $2.9 mil- 
lion to around $400,000 per annum. 

Meanwhile, even before the war, 
the system had gained markedly in 
physical condition, traffic, efficiency 
and financial strength since the ap- 
pointment of L. C. Sprague, first as 
co-receiver in 1935, then as sole re- 
ceiver in 1938; and the new company 
is off to a good start with his elec- 
tion as president, as well as that of 
W. W. Colpitts, of the reorganiza- 
tion managers, as chairman. 

As segregated by the receiver, re- 
sults in the relatively poor six years 
1934-39 would cover the new fixed 
charges an average of 1.7 times 
over and allowing 40 per cent 
Federal income taxes, would net an 
average $1.70 per share for the new 
stock, with 1939 around $3 per share. 
Consolidated fixed charge coverage 
has been figured at 2.8 times over in 
1937, 3.8 times in 1938, 5.9 times in 
1939, 8.5 times in 1940, 8.1 times in 
1941, 18.9 times in 1942, and an es- 
timated 23.2 times in 1943; while the 
seven years’ earnings on the new 
stock would equal $2.84, $3.85, $5.95, 
$8.53, $8.08, $18,.08 and an estimated 


‘$22.38 per share, respectively. 
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Finfoto 


Expert inspection instantly 
detects imperfect cigarettes 


he war has raised cigarette pro- 
duction to new record levels, 
and on the basis of precedent this in- 
dustry, unlike other war beneficiaries, 
can expect a continuance of current 
high volumes after the war’s end. 
Total consumption of cigarettes for 
1943, including tax-free sales to the 
armed forces, is expected to attain 
some 270 billion, a gain of slightly 
more than 14 per cent over 1942. 
Practically the same year-to-year 
percentage increases were registered 
for 1942 and 1941. The total gain 
from the 172.6 billion cigarettes pro- 
duced in 1939 to the estimated 1943 
total comes to over 56 per cent. 
Going back to World War I, a 
similar picture is found. Cigarette 
consumption in 1914 amounted to 
only 16.9 billion, increased to 17.9 
billion in 1915 and then advanced 
sharply to 25.2 billion for 1916, 34.8 
billion for 1917 and 37.8 billion for 
1918. Thus there was a 1914-1918 
four-year gain of 124 per cent. 


PRODUCTION TREND 


There was no postwar slump from 
these records established during the 
First World War. On the contrary, 
production continued to rise uninter- 


tuptedly until the depression year of 


1931, when it dropped 5.5 per cent 


WOULD 
HELP THESE FIVE 
TOBACCO STOCKS 


War-stimulated gains in cigarette sales 
should hold and, combined with lower 
postwar taxes, portend better profits | 


below the 1930 peak production of 
119.6 billion. Output continued un- 
der that level during 1932 and 1933, 
but since 1934 has grown every year 
without interruption. 

In any analysis of the present situa- 
tion it is important to bear in mind 
that the figures on cigarette produc- 
tion are based on tax-paid withdraw- 
als and thus reflect domestic demand 
only, including shipments abroad to 
our fighting forces and for lend-lease 
—outlets which are estimated to be 
taking billions of cigarettes a year. 
(Once those fighting forces return 
here, and begin buying the tax-paid 
product, this will find reflection in the 
published figures). 

Cigarette consumption normally 
tends to vary with population totals, 
which for the U. S. were 98 million in 
1914, 105 million in 1919 and about 
136 million for the current year. 
However, the per capita consumption 
has advanced at a much faster rate as 
seen in the following schedule: 


172 
1,375 
2,000 


There are several reasons for that 
performance. Cigarette smoking is a 


habit, and once formed the habit is 


difficult to break. Wars tend to con- 


vert many non-smokers, or cigar . 
smokers, to the cigarette habit. Peri- 
ods of high general income, as a mat- 
ter of record, greatly enhance the 
smoking habit. Hence after this war 
the number of cigarette addicts will 
probably be much larger than in the 
pre-war period and will remain at a 
high level. 


PROMISING FUTURE 


From the point of view of sales vol- 
ume, the cigarette companies’ future 
thus looks very promising. However, 
earnings in recent years have failed 
to reflect the advantages of larger 
consumption. Chief reasons are 
higher raw material costs and, par- 
ticularly, higher taxes, while selling 
prices have been kept down by OPA 
ceilings. 

Because cigarette tobacco requires 
aging of from 2 to 4 years, the cost 
of raw material used is based on a 
three-year average. This average for 
1943 is some 36 per cent above that 
for 1942, which in turn was 36 per 
cent above the 1941 average. This, 
together with the larger sales, has 
necessitated a material increase in in- 
ventories—unit volume as well as 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Statistical Picture of Cigarette Manufacturers 


Estimated Unit 


Sales Volume 


Indicated 
vi 


_ sales ., Gn Net EPT _ Inventories Re- 
American Tobacco....Lucky Strike 49 59 $336.9 $4222 $458 $4.28 $1.99 $413 $200.2 $229.4 $3.25 56 5.8% 
Ligeett & Myers..... Chesterfield 38 40 275.1 294.4 5.22 4.56 1.21 2.48 156.0 182.0 3.50 65 5.4 
Lorillard (P.)......... Old Gold: 6 il 83.8 100.5 1.44 1.72 None 0.49 39.9 64.0 71.00 16 6.3 
Philip Morris......... Philip Morris 18 22 *112.6 *141.0 *8.01 *6.10 *3.73 *53.1 *70.6 4.50 79 5.7 
Reynolds Tobacco .... Camel 47 54 323.0 369.2 2.32 1.99 0.49 0.92 154.9 1728 71.40 28 5.0 


“Fiscal year ended the following March 31. fDisregarding possible year end extra. 
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VALUES 


REORGANIZATION 


RAIL BONDS 


Rock Island plan, now under ICC consideration, 
would mean substantial cash for senior bond- 
holders and increased allotments of new bonds 


nlike many other railroads re- 
U organizing under Section 77 of 
the Bankruptcy Law, the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific has made no 
distributions in respect of unpaid 
bond interest in recent years. With 
the exception of a small subsidiary 
issue (Peoria Terminal 4s) and 
equipment certificates, no interest 
payments have been made since 1934. 
Consequently, a large amount of cash 
has accumulated in the company’s 
treasury, despite the expenditure of 
substantial sums for the rehabilitation 
of the properties. 


ICC PLAN 


The 1941 ICC reorganization plan 
for the Rock Island fixed January 
1, 1942, as the effective date. If this 
plan had been carried out, no cash 
distributions would have been made 
to bondholders until issuance of the 
successor company’s securities, when 
accruals on the new first mortgage 
4s and income mortgage 4%s (from 
January 1, 1942) would have been 
payable. 

Because of very large additions to 
cash holdings over the past two years, 
reflecting high wartime earnings, re- 
quests for reconsideration were 
favorably received by the Federal 
Court having jurisdiction in the 
Rock Island case. Judge Igoe re- 
manded the reorganization proceed- 
ings to the ICC last June, suggesting 
that the effective date be advanced, 
and that the first mortgage bonds— 
which were to have been issued for 
new working capital—be distributed 
to creditors (bondholders) in such 
proportions as the Commission might 
approve. 

Upon reopening of the case by. the 
ICC, the first and refundifg mort- 
gage bondholders’ committee pro- 
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posed several amendments which are 
in accord with the District Court’s 
decision. In comparison with the 
1941 ICC plan, total capitalization 
would be smaller and fixed interest 
debt would be materially reduced 
(because of retirement of equipment 
obligations ; undisturbed bonds, RFC 
note and new first mortgage bonds 
would be the same). With the excep- 
tion of a few minor details, all of the 
principal creditor groups have indi- 
cated that they will approve the plan 
or, at least, not oppose it. Thus, 
there seems to be a strong probability 
that the ICC will approve the pro- 
posed amendments in the not distant 
future, despite the plea of stockhold- 
er interests that reorganization be 
postponed “until the full extent of the 
war profits windfall can be deter- 
mined.” 

January 1, 1944, would be the ef- 
fective date under this new set-up, as 
proposed by the first and refunding 
mortgage group. It is estimated that 
the company will have cash at the end 
of 1943 amounting to $38 million in 


Rock 
Bond Allocations 


Old Bonds: Cash Mtge. 4s 

General 4s, 1988 

—O— $83.51 

Amended Plan .. $189.14 143.73 
First & ref. 4s, 1934 

ECC —0— 58.65 

Amended Plan .. 102.22 91.94 
Secured 4%s, 1952 

65.98 

Amended Plan 115.00 103.43 


Amended Plan .. 
PP. & 


4%s, 1941 
Amended Plan 87.97 99.10 


_ 5s, will be released, as the accumulat- 


_ gage bonds, the three largest issues 


addition to $40 million which should 
be reserved to provide for taxes, 
working capital, and future replace. 
ments and improvements. 

Consequently, there will be no need 
to sell $11 million first mortgage 
bonds for new money, as provided in 
the ICC plan. In addition, $1.4 mil- 
lion of these bonds, which were to 
have been issued in payment of back 
interest on Choctaw & Memphis firs 


ed interest will be paid off in cash. 
Thus, an additional distribution of 
new first mortgage bonds totalling 
$12.4 million can be made to seven 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
subsidiary bond issues. 

The important changes in alloca- 
tions are summarized in the tabulation 
in the adjoining column. 


OTHER CHANGES 


Similar changes would be made on 
other divisional issues. Holders of 
Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern would receive $56.20, and Rock 
Island convertible 4%s, $12.42 in 
cash per $1,000 bond. The alloca- 
tion of new common stock to the con- 
vertible 432s would be raised from 
4.333 shares to 4.967 shares. 

Allotments of income bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stock would be 
unchanged, with the possible excep- 
tion of the common shares to be giv- 
en to the holders of the general 4s 
and the first and refunding 4s. This 
allocation has been contested by 
representatives of holders of the gen- 
eral 4s; the result may be somewhat 
more new common for the general 
4s and a little less for the first and 
refunding 4s, but the reorganization 
values will not be greatly affected. 

In addition to cash and first mort- 


of old Rock Island bonds would re- 
ceive the following amounts of new 
junior securities: General mortgage 
4s—$454.14 income 4%s, 4.45% 
shares préferred stock, and 3.3637 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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STANDARD 
INFLATION HEDGE 


Above-average reserves of crude oil place 
West Coast petroleum unit in advantage- 
ous position in era of rising prices 


he recent declaration of a quar- 

terly dividend of 65 cents a share 
by Standard Oil Company of Cali- 
fornia directed attention anew to the 
strong position enjoyed by this domi- 
nant West Coast petroleum unit. The 
payment, to be made December 16, 
will bring the year’s distributions to 
stockholders to $2 a share, equalling 
the payments made in 1937 and 1932. 
With those exceptions, 1943’s divi- 


dend record stands out as the best in 


12 years. 

The strength of the company’s posi- 
tion is further highlighted by the fact 
that the full year’s dividend was 
earned in the first nine months of the 
year, with indications that the year 
will be the best since 1930, with the 
exception of 1937 when $3.17 a share 
was earned. Last year net was re- 
ported as $2.35 against $2.53 in 1941. 


CRUDE POSITION 


Coupled with Standard of Califor- 
nia’s ability to make a better-than- 
average showing under wartime con- 
ditions with civilian consumption of 
gasoline, fuel oil and other products 
rationed or restricted, is the com- 
pany’s crude oil position. This adds 
substantially to its attraction in any 
period of advancing prices and infla- 
tion such as that on which we have 
been entering despite the efforts of 
the Administration to devise effective 
controls. Its reserves rank among 
the best of any domestic company, al- 
though exact appraisal is difficult as 
company reports give no figures con- 
cerning stocks on hand. 

Approximately 30 per cent of Cali- 
fornia’s 1943 production has been 
supplied to Army, Navy and other 
government quarters and the uptrend 
in both dollars and percentage ap- 
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pears likely to conti- 
nue indefinitely. In 
1942 government 
sales made up $60.9 


million of the total sales for the year 


($238.4 million), which was about 
three and one-half times the 1941 
government sales. 

While no figures regarding total 
sales this year have been made avail- 
able the contrast in net income for 
the first three quarterly periods of 


this year and last offers a suggestion. 


Net income for the March quarter was 
$6.4 million, against $5.5 million in 
the corresponding 1942 period; the 
June quarter showed up with $8.7 
million against $7.9 million, while net 
for the September quarter was just 
under $11 million against $8.1 million 
in the third quarter of last year. For 
the nine months net was $26 million 
in comparison with $21.5 million in 
1942, and net for the full year, it 
is anticipated, will comfortably ex- 
ceed $36 million. This will compare 
with net earnings of $30.6 million in 
1942. 

Current operations, in addition to 
the production of gasoline and others 
of its normal prewar products, lay 
increasing emphasis on the produc- 
tion of aviation fuels and lubricants, 
toluene, synthetic rubber ingredients 
and fuel oil.- It also is engaged in the 
development of new fuels and lubri- 
cants for use in far-below-zero tem- 
peratures. For all of these there is an 
almost insatiable military and essen- 
tial industrial demand, and the com- 
pany is still increasing its capacity 
to provide these products so necessary 
to the war effort. Its expansion pro- 
gram, approved in 1942, calls for the 
expenditure of $42 million. There 
would appear, therefore, ample justi- 


Standard of California’s cresylic 
acid plant at Richmond, Cal. 


fication to look for further expansion 
in its earnings, for the duration of 
the military need at least. 

Not all of its operations are on 
the profit-making side, however. The 
company is operating pipe lines and 
refinery facilities on the Army’s Canol 
project in Alaska under an agreement 
to accept no profits arising from the 
undertaking. It also resolved the Elk 
Hills controversy, still fresh in the 
public mind, by agreeing to operate 
at cost for ninety days the Navy’s 
wells in that field in order to protect 
them against drainage. It will be re- 
membered the Navy agreed to take 
over the company’s 8,300 acres for 
about $1.7 million cash, the company 
to operate the field and receive about 
one-third of the production. As a 
result of criticism, the President, on 
September 8, approved abrogation of 
the agreement. 


WESTERN PRODUCTION 


Standard of California has but one 
class of stock, of which 13 million no- 
par shares have been issued; funded 
debt at the end of 1942 was $40 mil- 
lion. Activities are mainly on the 
Pacific coast, 42.1 million barrels of 
its 1942 production of 47.1 million 
barrels having come from its Cali- 
fornia acreage, where 3,140 of its 3,- 
627 producing wells are located. The 
company had 673 other wells shut in 
at the end of 1942, making a total of 
4,300 wells, of which 80 were gas 
wells. 

In addition to its domestic acreage 
the company holds, through Cali- 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1943 


American Tel. & Tel. A 

An investment favorite, stock 
should fully participate in any ad- 
vance of the “peace shares”; now 
around 155. (Reg. $9 an. div.—paid 
since 1922—vyields 5.8%.) After dip- 
ping a little below dividend require- 
ments for the whole of last year, con- 
solidated earnings for the nine 
months through August recovered to 
$7.14 from $6.61 per share a year 
before. Thus, a $144.4 million (13% 
per. cent) gain in revenues out- 
weighed a sharp increase in taxes on 
income to $9.57° from $6.74 per 
share. Postwar stock financing may 
yield new rights for shareholders. 
Seven such rights from 1916 to 1930 
were worth an average $7.39 per 
share, and a 1-for-10 offer at par 
would now be worth $5.50. (Also 
FW, July 28.) 


Archer-Daniels-Midland B 

Maintenance of positions warranted, 
at 45. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 4.4%.) 
June year volume of $149.8 million 
doubled that of two years before and 
represented a $27.9 million (22.9 per 
cent) gain over 1941-42. Earnings 
equalled $21.90 vs. $19.66 per share 
before taxes, $7.39 vs. $5.68 as re- 
ported thereafter. Extending the up- 
trend, the initial (September) quar- 
ter of the new year netted $1.55 vs. 
98 cents per share on unreported 
volume, after $4.80 vs. $2.94 taxes. 
In the June twelvemonth, $20.7 mil- 
lion short-term notes were repaid, 
working capital rising to $18.7 mil- 
lion from $15.6 million. 


Associated Dry Goods C+ 

Eventually, shares will probably 
sell higher than current price of 12, 
but latter compares with 1942 low at 
44%. (Paid 50 cents init. in Apr., 25 
cents in Sept., to pay 25 cents in 
Dec.; $1 total yields 8.3%.) Janu- 
ary fiscal year returned $1.72 per 
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in the magazine. 


share in 1943 vs. $2.37 per share in 
1942; seasonally less important July 
half earned $1.16 vs. loss of 4 cents 
a year before. Sales gain for the 
October nine months over the 1942 
period was 17.5 per cent, with the 
October quarter alone up 13.1 per 
cent. Prospects favor a good holi- 
day season, but results for the re- 


mainder of the war hinge upon avail-. 


ability of merchandise replacements. 
(Also FW, Aug. 11.) 


Brooklyn Union Gas C+ 

Despite recent earnings recovery, 
stock remains in an uncertain specu- 
lative position; recent price, 15. 
(Ind. 50-cent an. div. yields 3.5%.) 
The decline in 1942 net to $1.75 
from $2.08 per share in 1941 was 
much more than made up in the 
first nine months of 1943, when earn- 
ings climbed to $1.73 from $1.24 per 
share a year before. Greater dividend 
generosity in view of a strong cash 
position is barred by the problem of 
nearby maturities—$14 million 5s in 
1945, $6 million 6s in 1947, $18 mil- 
lion 5s in 1950 and $10 million 5s 
in 1957, the entire $48 million funded 
debt thus maturing within the next 
fourteen years. 


Celanese Corp. B 

Duration outlook and promise of 
postwar growth warrant retention, 
under 32. (Ind. $2 an. div. yields 


for 


A New Rail Merger 
Era in the Making? 
Municipal Ownership 
Cloud Lifting 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 


Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. © 


- from $1.42 to $1.12 per share, which 


6.3%.) Both textile and plastics di- 
visions are now largely on war pro- 
duction, but company’s’ active and 
extensive research and development 
staff is well advanced in postwar 
planning. Several weeks’ production 
were lost in the second quarter as a 
result of a strike at Newark and an 
explosion at Cumberland, but the six 
months’ net held at $1.38 vs. $1.57 
per share, damaged facilities have 
been repaired, and final net is ex- 
pected to show no great change from 
1942’s $3.43 per share. (Also FW, 
Mar. 24; and FW, July 21, p. 4.) 


Cons. Retail Stores C 

Traded on the N. Y. Curb around 
6, stock may be held on better-than- 
average recent operating results. 
(Paid 12% cents each in May, July 
and Oct.; 3744-cent total yields 12%; 
has declared 25 cents pay, in Jan.) 
Nature of business (women’s special- 
ties) and industrial locations of stores 
have enabled company to do better 
than many other merchandisers in re- 
cent years, although past record is 
spotty. October sales were still 15.5 
per cent above year-before volume 
and the ten-month total gained 33.6 
cent. First-half net as compared with 
last year was $4.29 vs. $1.76 before 
income taxes, 99 vs. 62 cents after 
these nearly quadrupled imposts. 
(Also FW, May 19.) 


Continental-Diamond Fibre C+ 

Current earnings are reasonably ap- 
praised, around 11. (Paid 15 cents m 
Dec., 1942, 25 cents in Mar., 20 cents 
each in June and Sept.; 80-cent total 
yields 7.3%.) Subsequent contract 
settlement reduced last year’s net 


compared with $1.77 in 1941. Sub- 
ject to renegotiation but after 52 vs. 
17 cents contingencies, results for the 
first nine months of 1943 vs. 1942 
equalled $3.74 vs. $2.60 before, 73 
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vs. 80 cents after income taxes. In 
percentage, company’s production 
usually divides: 33 vulcanized fibre, 
42 laminated plastics, 11 molded 
plastics, 10 manufactured mica and 4 
“non-competitive specialties.” 


Federated Dept. Stores C+ 

Now priced at 23, speculative hold- 
ings should be retained. (Paid 45 
cents in Jan., 35 cents each in Apr. 
and July, 37% cents in Oct.; $1.52% 
total yields 6.6%.) A holding com- 
pany controlling the major Abraham 
& Straus (Brooklyn), Bloomingdale 
(New York), Wm. Filene’s (Bos- 
ton) and Lazarus (Columbus) de- 
partment stores, as well as three 
smaller units, Federated closes its fis- 
cal year in July. In 1942-43 it boosted 
sales to $155.3 million from $136.6 
million in 1941-42, reserved for taxes 
no less than $7.93 vs. $4.10 per share, 
and still netted $3.56 vs. $3.16 per 
share on the common stock. The 
parent continues gradually to reduce 
minority interests. 


General Motors B+ 

Strong war-peace position warrants 
retention below 50. (Ind. $2 an. div. 
yields 4%.) Even after voluntary 
price reductions of $80 million in the 
June quarter and $57 million in the 
September quarter, nine months’ sales 
jumped $1.2 billion (about four- 
fifths) over a year before. Of an 
available $8.23 vs. $5.22 per share, 
taxes took $3.89 vs. $2.25, renegotia- 
tion reserve $1.44 vs. 81 cents and 
post-war contingencies and rehabilita- 
tion 57 vs. 40 cents, still leaving re- 
ported net at $2.33 vs. $1.76 per 
share. Chairman Sloan places recon- 
version cost plus contemplated mod- 
ernization and expansion at $250 mil- 
lion, sees automobile production re- 
sumed four months after the war and 
on a full basis two months later. 
(Also FW, Sept. 8.) 


Glidden Company C+ 

Price of 18 contrasts with 55 in 
prewar 1936; retention warranted by 
improved war outlook, favorable 
peace prospects. (Paid 30 cents each 
in Jan., July and Oct.; 90-cent total 
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yields 4.8% ; 30-cent Jan. div. already 
declared.) The coming annual report 
for the October year should make 
much etter earnings comparison with 
1941-42’s $1.70 per share, than did 
the April half’s 62 cents with year- 
before $1.08 per share. Margarine 
sales are said to be running at $1 mil- 
lion per month, a new soya bean flour 
has been introduced, mine production 
of ilminite (used in titanium making) 
has reached 60 and by January will 
approximate 100 tons daily, and two 
projects have been started to make 
new synthetic rubber substitutes. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel “B” Cc 

Stock is statistically attractive 
around 12; offers a high speculative 
income. (Reg. $1.50 an. div. returns 
12.3%.) The “B” stock is selling 
about $16 under its 1935 price al- 
though, since that year, aggregate 
earnings exceeded dividends by al- 
most $8. In the August 1943 year, 
contract renegotiation was provided 


on the 1941-42 final settlement basis, 


42 cents per share was also charged 
for the latter and there was a new 
contingency reserve of 91 cents. Even 
then, reported net held at $3.27 vs. 
$3.31 per share on the combined “A” 
and “B” stocks, after sharply in- 
creased taxes. Substantial wheel, 
brake, drum and hub orders should 
precede postwar production of auto- 
mobiles in volume. 


Pfizer (Charles) & Co. 

Past record entitles stock to a high 
price in relation to growing earnings; 
quoted over-the-counter around 42. 
(Reg. $1.40 an. div. plus 15-cent 
“year-end” last Dec., yields 3.6%.) 
A leading producer of citric, ascorbic, 
gluconic and tartaric acids, the salts 
of mercury, iodine and bismuth; vita- 
mins, etc. Recent development has 
been pronounced in fermentation, 
using strains of bacteria and fungi, 
notably in penicillin production. Vari- 
ous dividends have been paid every 
year since 1925, and operations were 
profitable throughout the depression. 
Nine-month net equalled $2.69 per 
share in 1943, $1.75 in 1942. 


*Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Shell Union B 

Price below 23 reasonably ap praises 
increased but understated earnings. 
(Pays 40 cents in July, 60 cents in 
Dec.; $1 total yields 4.3%.) Rank- 
ing among the six largest in its indus- 


try, company reports 1943 revenues. 


through September at $291.7 million 
(subject to renegotiation) vs. $249.9 
million a year before, with reported 
net up 50 per cent to $1.35 from 90 
cents per share. Not only did this 
showing overcome $1.90 vs. 88 cents 
Federal taxes, but it was after 44 vs. 
34 cents postwar adjustment reserve. 
It also was based on 400,000 more 
shares, issued to raise the Shell 
Chemical investment from 50 to 100 
per cent. (Also FW, Mar. 10.) 


Twin City Rapid Tr., pfd. C+ 

Near 70, stock is largely a war 
speculation. (Paid $3.50 each in Aug. 
and Dec. 1942 and July 1943, $1.75 
in Oct.; $7 total would yield over 
10% ; arrears $49.) Nine months’ 
earnings of $37.14 per share com- 
pared with $19.26 a year before and 
$35.70 for all 1942. On the 30,000 
shares outstanding, arrears amount to 
less than $1.5 million. Long term 
gains from debt reduction, strength- 
ening of financial position, etc., may 
make possible fair coverage of $7 div- 
idend preference in normal postwar 
years. In the depression decade 1932- 
41; highly irregular results averaged 
about $7.70 per annum. 


United Electric Coal Cc 

Postwar trade uncertainties bar 
other than a speculative rating ; recent 
price 7. President Kolbe reports earn- 
ings running somewhat ahead of the 
July year’s $1.42 vs. $1.40 per share 
a year before, that bank loans (halved 
to $750,000 in 1942-43), tax liabilities 
and land commitments have been re- 
duced from $1.5 million to $1.1 mil- 
lion since July, and that “conserva- 
tive” dividends are probably in the 
current fiscal year, though liabilities 
are to be further reduced. A 50-cent 
annual payment would yield over 7 
per cent. All bank loan restrictions 
on capital expenditures and dividends 
were removed in 1942-43, 
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OUR As the end of the war 
PROPHETS comes more clearly into 
OF GLoom sight, there appear 

prophets of gloom who 
espy in the offing an interval of in- 
dustrial disruption. Serious unem- 
ployment, they tell us, will emerge 
from our reconversion from war ac- 
tivity to peacetime production. 
Among these prophets is Leon Hen- 
derson, who holds that we face a 
drastic downward business curve for 
several years once the guns of Mars 
are muffled. 

Like all soothsayers who draw their 
deductions from their own plans, 
Henderson can not see or recognize 
other factors equally as weighty and 
which operate against his conclu- 
sions of what will happen after the 
war. 

If he presumes that the New Deal 
will have a dominating voice in shap- 
ing the course of this reconversion, 
we might agree with him, for it has 
been the New Deal that has made 
such a mess of our home front 
throughout the war. 

But if cool heads and practical 
minds such as our industrial leaders 
can supply, are to solve the problems 
that then will arise, we may succeed 
in escaping the severe postwar de- 
pression that he envisages. 

To compare what happened after 
the first world war with what can 
happen after this one, is taking too 
much for granted. 

Then we had only just emerged 
from a debtor nation status. There is 
also available now what we lacked 25 
years ago: a great reservoir of sur- 
plus savings held by the people, on 
one hand, and on the other hand un- 


satisfied demand pent up by shortages 
of goods. 

As time goes on, Henderson may 
discover he has not successfully an- 
swered the $64 question of what will 
come after the war. 


WHERE 
COMPROMISE 
USUALLY ENDS 


After several 
strikes which re- 
sulted in the loss 
of a vast supply 
of coal and many hundreds of thou- 
sands of man hours of work,. all so 
vital to our war production, the Ad- 
ministration finally compromised 
with John L. Lewis by. granting his 
union virtually what they originally 
demanded. The men not only get a 
dollar and a half additional per day, 
but with overtime their wages will be 
boosted considerably more. 

Whether or not the miners were 
entitled to it, is not in question, but 
what is a certainty is that the con- 
sumers of coal will have to provide 
this wage increase in the form of 
higher prices to them. ; 

What appears grievously at fault 
with the handling of this wage con- 
troversy is that nothing has been 
gained but much lost, for if it had 
been foreseen that it would end with 
the union being granted its demands, 
then they should have been granted 
at once and all the stoppage of min- 
ing could have been avoided. 

As this situation turns out it spells 
the doom of the Little Steel formula, 
for if the coal miners pay can be 
boosted beyond the 15 per cent limit, 


then other unions will feel justified 


in their “me too” demands of similar 
treatment. We will later pay the full 
penalty for this weak-kneed policy. 


at the Federal Reserve Banks. If 


ANOTHER It is generally con- 
POSTWAR ceded that no blue- 
BLUEPRINT print for softening 


the impact of the 
transition from war activities into 
peace production will succeed if it 
fails to include several provisions for 
government participation. 

In this connection are three out- 
standing necessities, the handling of 
which can either pave the way to an 
early resumption of the nation’s 
peacetime industrial activity or throw 
askew the balance of our economy. 

When the war comes to an end the 
patriotic impulse to buy war bonds— 
and likewise to hold them—will cease, 
and the fear abounds that then the 
demands of holders of these securi- 
ties for cash could well produce a 
severe financial strain on the Govern- 
ment. How can this be avoided? 
Many are asking themselves this 
question even before the war is over. 

FINANCIAL Wokr cp offers the sug- 
gestion that these bonds could be 
used as if they were currency if the 
Government said to business “you can 
accept them in payment for your 
products at their current worth.” In- 
asmuch as these bonds carry deferred 
interest payments, such corporations 
as were not in need of immediate cash 
could add to their profits through the 
additional income represented. But 
those needing cash could discount 
such bonds at their banks, and the 
latter.could have them rediscounted 


such a plan or something similar were 
devised it would help ease the strain 
on government finances when the war 
is over. 

How are we to handle the surplus 
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materials produced for war purposes 
that will be on the Government’s 
hands? Here is another perplexing 
question now haunting the mind of 
business. 

Instead of throwing this surplus on 
the market for whatever salvage it 
would bring, and which would turn 
out disastrously, the Government 
could form a pool of private com- 
panies through which to liquidate 
these stocks as the market could ab- 
sorb them, accepting in return non- 
interest bearing notes that would be 
paid as soon as this production is sold. 
If this could be done a clear road 
would be provided for industry to 
resume its peacetime production for 
which a large market has already been 
created through the repression of 
consumer’s goods purchases. 

The third factor is the finding of 
employment for the brave men who 
have fulfilled the duty of preserving 
our nation and future civilization. 
But successful solution of the other 
two problems would quickly solve this 
one. 

These suggestions the FINANCIAL 
Wortp humbly submits for considera- 
tion. The plan may have its flaws 
but in the main it seems to offer prac- 
tical ideas for easing our transition’ 
from war to peace. 


THE It is only the grave 
DOUBLE necessity of financing 
TAX LOAD this global war that 


has silenced to a great 
extent criticism of one of our most 
vicious forms of taxation, the double 
tax that singles out a small section of 
our population for unfair treatment 
while it absolves the greatest number 
of people from its impost. 

This is the tax imposed upon divi- 
dends received, which is in addition 
to the tax that corporations must pay 
on their profits. The penalty on the 
holders of securities is obvious. This 
is a double tax on one profit. It is 
not much different than if the Gov- 
ernment should compel employers to 
pay an income tax on the wages of its 
employees in addition to imposing the 
usual taxes on what the employee re- 
ceives, | 

The impost on dividends is a 
Vicious tax; imposes a penalty on 
thrift and is one of the taxes which 
should be eliminated when the Con- 
gress gets around to enacting much 
needed equitable readjustments in our 
taxing methods. 
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ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF 


GOOD FISCAL MANAGEMENT 


oo often municipal finances are 

characterized by extravagance 
and inefficiency, leading to a tax rate 
and a bonded debt burden out of all 
proportion to the properties and area 
involved. That this need not be so is 
proven by a significant number of 
examples of thrift and good manage- 
ment, one of which was pointed out 
several weeks ago. 

This week attention is called to the 
enviable record of Granite City, IIl., 
by Comptroller Carroll Bright of that 
municipality, who writes: 

“My November 10 issue of FINAN- 
CIAL WoRLD was just a bit more in- 
teresting to me because of observation 
you made concerning an example of 
prudent managing of the affairs of 
West Springfield, Mass., as a useful 
lesson to the far too long extravagant 
administrators of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

“T am certain there are many cities 
that would also qualify as a similar 
example of giving the citizens more 
for their taxes by reason of good 
financial management. I know you 
have said something that most of us 
seldom hear but aside from that, 


every business man or investor should » 


take what you have said to himself 
and see that it is called to the atten- 
tion of his club or organization as a 
means of returning government 
spending to those who are account- 
able for it. 


CASH POSITION 


“Granite City, IIl., also is in an en- 
viable position financially for it has 
not borrowed on tax anticipation war- 
rants for over seven years and has 
cash on hand sufficient to continue to 
run for the remaining months of the 
fiscal year ending April 30, 1944, and 
before that time will be collecting the 
levy that was really made to pay this 
year’s expenses. 

“This office was set up as of May 1, 
1931, for the reason that in 1922 it 
was necessary to float a bond issue of 
$84,000 to catch up on current spend- 
ing, and by 1928 another bond issue 
of $248,000 was again necessary for 
the same reason. Almost immediately 
following this last issue it became 


necessary to allow bills to go unpaid 
and by May 1, 1931, salary claims, 
some for 1929, were unpaid. 

“This is a steel center and was about 
the hardest hit industrial center in the 
country during the depression. I men- 
tion this because a lack of diversified 
industry and the depression made 
management of financial affairs all the 
more difficult, believe me. 

“On May 1, 1931, the indebtedness 
of the City unit alone was as follows: 
Current claims and War- 

rants 
Direct Obligation Bonds.. 483,000 
Special Assessment Bonds. 1,083,273 


$1,739,880 

“This City now has no current un- 

paid bills or claims, the direct obliga- 

tion bonds have been reduced without 

default in any year to $188,000 and 
the assessment bonds to $51,000. 


LOW VALUATION 


“This must be taken into considera- 
tion, though it may not seem true, 
that with such large steel plants as 
Commonwealth Steel Company, which 
was sold to General Steel Castings for 
about $30,000,000, American Steel, 
Granite City Steel, National Enamel-. 
ing Company, National Lead Com- 
pany, Union Starch and Refining 
Company and others, the assessed 
valuation last year was only $10,037,- 
113 and it was never but slightly over 
$12,000,000. You can readily see that 
such a valuation would bring a very 
nominal tax collection, and this valua- 
tion covers all property, personal and 
real, of all citizens and business. 

“The school system and other tax- 
ing units cooperated in the beginning 
when I enlisted the aid of a Citizen’s 
Fiscal Advisory Committee to review 
all budgets, and otherwise counsei in 
fiscal matters. The tax rate moved 
downward as expenses were reduced. 
This is a city of approximately 25,000 
but being so close to St. Louis it is 
small compared to other cities with 
large industries or numbers of work- 
ers employed. Otherwise it would be 
100,000. 

“T thought another example would 
do some good also.” 
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CREDIT COMPANIES 
CONTINUE TO SHOW 
GOOD EARNINGS 


Ample dividend coverage indicated for cur- 
rent year, with both leaders reporting iden- 
tical per share net for first nine months 


hird quarter earnings reports by 

the two leading finance com- 
panies dispel any doubts that either 
would earn its full $3 per share divi- 
dend in 1943. Each earned the same 
amount per share in the first nine 
months of the year—$2.43 per share. 
‘This compared with $2.51 per share 
earned last year by Commercial 
Credit in the same three quarters, 
and $2.90 earned by Commercial In- 
vestment Trust in the same period. 


DIVIDENDS EARNED 


A year ago only the most optimis- 
tic would have ventured the predic- 
tion that 1943 would see the $3 divi- 
dend rate maintained and earned. 
That it will be advisable for the two 
principal companies in this field to 
continue the $3 rate into or through 


1944 is open to question. Consider- 
ing the cyclical downward trend, 
which does not yet appear to have 
been checked, eventual reduction to a 
somewhat lower basis may well be an- 
ticipated. Current prices for each of 
the issues offer yields of around 7% 
per cent for C.I.T. and 8 per cent for 
Commercial Credit, and suggest that 
such a reduction in distributions has 
been pretty well discounted, and 
would come as no shock. 

While there has been some liberal- 
ization of automobile rationing, new 
purchases of this type continue a 
negligible portion of the business of 
either of the leaders. Financing of 
purchases other than automobiles 
also continues at a low level, and the 
volume ‘of receivables on hand stead- 
ily diminishes. Even though the to- 


power. 


fice themselves for it. 


MUCH TO BE THANKFUL FOR 


hen we consider where we were a year ago when we 

were celebrating Thanksgiving Day, contrasted with 
how far we have gone in the meantime toward winning the 
war, it is clear that we have much to be thankful for. 


As we contemplate the spiritual significance of this occasion, 
we realize that in a much broader scope this Thanksgiving is 
a prayer of gratitude for our salvation as a nation, just as it 
was to the Puritans as they gave thanks for their escape from 
starvation in a new and bleak land. We shall be offering up 
our prayers for an assured victory over sinister evils which, 
had they triumphed, would have plunged civilization into 
chaos and would have made of free men the slaves of despotic 


For such a blessing we can reverently offer up our prayers 
with humble respect and devotion for the cause of right and 
justice which prevails when God-fearing men fight and sacri- 
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tal of receivables levels off+soon this 
source of income, once the majo 
item for each company, will be of 
minor proportions. The levelling 
off spot for automobile paper, for jl. 
lustration, is generally placed at be. 
tween 5 and 10 per cent of the pre. 
war level. 

The extent to which the shrinkage 
in earnings from instalment receiy- 
ables has been cushioned through the 
development of new sources of earn. 
ings pays tribute to the resourceful. 
ness and vision of the managements, 
Deferred income and reduced ex. 
penses also have contributed to the 
fact that earnings have receded 
much more slowly than the volume of 
receivables. Both companies have 
large reserves against losses on re. 
ceivables, and with the steady liqui- 
dation of accounts the reserves have 
become available for inclusion in 
earnings or for addition to surplus ac- 
counts. This source of income will 
not be available in 1944 and it is 
then that the effect of the lost install- 
ment business will be felt. 


FACTORING OPERATIONS 


Activity in textile and other indus. 
tries has contributed to the success 
attending the factoring operations 
conducted by both Commercial Credit 
and Commercial Investment Trust. 
Profits of the former in 1944 will de- 
pend largely upon the returns from 
factoring and insurance, with the 
manufacturing interests acquired in 
1942 gradually .assuming greater! 
relative importance. Eventually the 
manufacturing operations may be- 
come the largest single source 0 
revenue, at least for the duration of 
the war. 

Postwar prospects for Commercial 
Credit’s manufacturing units appeat 
satisfactory and they should con- 
tribute well to net results after the 
termination of hostilities when, in all 
probability, installment financing 4 
automobiles and other civilian cor- 
sumer goods will be established as 4 
major source of activity, though not, 
as before the war, the primary one. 

Very much the same comment may 
be applied to Commercial Invest: 
ment Trusts’s 1944 prospects. Earn- 
ings will continue to depend largely 
on returns from factoring, its Nation- 
al Surety Company subsidiary, and 
manufacturing. Facilities of the manv- 
facturing subsidiaries have been ex: 
panded and here, too, the postwat 
prospects are considered satisfactory. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Tax selling may prevent any significant rise during the 


weeks ahead, but market appears in process of making a 
bottom. Time for new purchases approaching 


THE TIDE of the war has continued to run strongly 
against Germany and the stock market has been un- 
able to throw off its "peace jitters’; fears that an 
end to the European conflict will bring new problems 
have constituted one of the principal reasons for 
the further declines in average prices. Among 
traders, the expectation that major developments 
would soon appear was heightened by reports that 
the Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin conference would 
occur earlier than had originally been scheduled. 
The probabilities are that when it does come, the 
German collapse will be so swift as to be preceded 


by few definite signs of the imminence of the 


event itself. 


DOMESTIC DEVELOPMENTS have generally con- 
stituted merely extensions of previous trends, one 
of the most important being the matter of wages. 
On this sector it has become increasingly apparent 
that the Administration is unable to do more than 
fight a delaying action. The latest assault on its 
so-called stabilization policy has been made by the 


‘C.1.0. by its new demands upon the Ford Motor 


Company, which is just one of a long series of such 
developments that will follow the Government's 
surrender to the coal miners. As matters stand now 
it would be extremely difficult for any administration 
to halt the inflation spiral at this point; in the 
present case, there is no hope that it will even be 
attempted. 


A FEATURE OF the otherwise uninteresting markets 
has been the action of the distilling company shares, 


' the star performer being American Distilling, which 


at one time stood 96 points above its low of the 
year. The action of this issue, plus the liquor situa- 
tion in general, has created numerous conjectures 
concerning the prospects of other companies taking 
similar steps. Those who would speculate upon any 
such new developments would probably do well to 
bear in mind that the entire industry, and par- 
ticularly its inventory situation, is about to be ex- 
amined by a special Senate investigating com- 
mittee, and the findings of this agency may have 
important bearing on the market position of distill- 
ing company issues. 


IN RECENT years, the market on a number of other 
occasions has for a considerable time ignored fac- 
tors of perhaps equal importance. Eventually, the 
inflation potential will find adequate reflection in 
the general run of stock prices. 


THERE IS no denying that the volume of trading 
has been on the down-side, i.e., activity has tended 
to increase during periods of price decline, a pat- 
tern which frequently suggests that some further 
distance must be traversed on the decline before 
completion of the movement. The indications are, 
however, that the distance will not be great. 


WITH A mid-week close of approximately 130.25, 
the industrial price average was back about where 
it was during the latter part of last March. At that 
level approximately 16 points of the entire rise from 
April of 1942 to July of this year has been can- 
celled, this retracement amounting to 29 per cent. 
Precedent shows that in most cases, such a "'secon- 
dary reaction" (or correction) runs a minimum of -33 
per cent (and can go materially further without 
bringing about a reversal of the long term upward 
trend). Under present circumstances it is unlikely 
that the minimum requirements will be exceeded, 
and one seems warranted in looking for the 128- 
level to mark the approximate limit of any further 
extension of this first full-sized correction in the bull 
market that got under way in April of last year. 


ANY FURTHER decline by the. industrials would 
probably be accompanied by a similar movement 
in the rail shares, although this group has com- 
pleted more than its minimum correction. Now 
around 32.50, the rail group is nearly six points 
under the high for the year, and has retraced almost 
40 per cent of the preceding rise. 


WITH GOOD grounds for the opinion that the: 
market is not far from the bottom of its corrective: 
movement, investors should now be laying plans for 
more aggressive purchasing policies, perhaps to be: 
executed before the end of the year. 


Written November 18; Richard J. Anderson.. 
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LIGHT METALS NO THREAT: Despite dire 
forebodings from other quarters concerning the 
light metals’ postwar displacement of steel, studies 
by the steel industry itself have concluded that there 
is little danger of loss of business to these newer 
materials. One student of the problem has pointed 
out that when all facilities are completed the coun- 
try's aluminum capacity will total only around 1.5 
million tons a year. Assuming that capacity opera- 
tions were maintained and that because of its 
lighter weight this output displaced twice as much 
steel, the resultant 3 million tons would be but a 
very small fraction of the 57 million tons of steel 
ingots consumed in a year like 1937—and would 
of course be a much smaller fraction of the 100 
million ingot capacity of the steel industry. As for 
magnesium, the other light metal of which such 
great things are expected when the war ends, so 
far it is practical.to fabricate this only in limited 
forms, and annual production is expeeted-to reach 
only around 265,000 tons a year. (Beryllium, con- 
cerning which many claims have been made, will 
be handicapped by the extremely short supply of 
ore, and is expected to have no major influence.) 
The light metals will undoubtedly occupy a much 
more important position in the postwar industrial 
world than has yet been seen, but are not likely to 
gain this place at the serious expense of steel. 


INVENTORIES AT PEAK: Despite the extremely 
high rate at which all types of equipment have been 
delivered not only to this country's war machine, 
but also to our Allies, inventories in the hands of 
manufacturers at the end of September attained 
a new high of 178 per cent of the 1939 average. 
However, to all practical extent such inventories 
have been holding at about the same level for 
about a year, the figure for September of 1942 
being 175.4. During 1941 and, to a lesser extent, 
1942, inventory totals were rising rapidly, the index 
in the earlier year going from 121 to 158 during 
the twelve months. The index of durable goods 
alone stood at 214.7 for September 30 (also a new 
record) against 200.9 a year ago. But for non- 
durable goods, it is apparent that the peak was 
passed last year, the latest figure of 146 comparing 
with 155 for June and July of 1942. Such inventory 
accumulations would play havoc if the war were 
suddenly to end completely. But it is the hope of 
business (and the Government) that between the 
collapse of Germany and the capitulation of Japan, 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


these stocks of goods will be worked down to more 
manageable proportions. 


RADIO’S POSTWAR MARKETS: Now com- 
pletely converted to the production of equipment 
for the Government, the radio companies seem 
assured of better-than-average markets following 
the end of the war. The factor of demand created 
by depreciation and obsolescence of sets during the 
war is of course an important one. But added to 
that is the prospect that owners of many sets that 
successfully survive the war will also enter the mar- 
ket for replacements, particularly for equipment 
capable of receiving F. M. broadcasts. According 
to General Electric engineers, there now are about 
900 audio-frequency broadcasting stations in the 
country at the present time, as against 53 of the 
new frequency modulation stations. These authori- 
ties look for F.M. stations to have grown to 500 
five years following the war's end, with A. M. sta- 
tions declining to 750. Already General Electric 
is accepting orders for F.M. broadcasting equip- 
ment for postwar delivery. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BUSINESS BOOM: The 
country's foreign trade business is experiencing a 
boom. Latest figures are for September, and al- 
ready exports for the first nine months ($9.19 bil- 
lion) are 15 per cent ahead. of the volume for the 
entire year 1942. Most of this of course repre- 
sents lend-lease, but excluded are shipments to our 
own forces abroad. However, we also are buying 
more than we were a year ago, nine months’ im- 
ports for consumption aggregating $2.48 billion, 
which is a 27 per cent increase over the cor- 
responding period last year {and only ten per cent 
short of the full year 1942 total of $2.77 billion). 
During the late 1930s our sales to foreign lands 
averaged only around $3 billion, and prior to this 
year the greatest volume ever attained was for 
1920, when the total was $8.2 billion. During the 
late 1920s, when it was our foreign trade that was 
supposed to be creating the bulk of the country's 
prosperity, exports were averaging only about $5 
billion a year. 


RAIL EARNINGS RESULTS: Aggregate net 
earnings of the country's Class | railroads for 
September came to $69.7 million, the lowest that 
has been seen since February and some 33 per cent 
below the showing for the same month last year. 
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Ever since June, the roads’ income has been running 
behind year-ago levels; and in fact the high for 
1943 was made in May, with $85.7 million, the sub- 
sequent pattern being contrary to the usual sea- 
sonal performance. And performance has been 
contrary also to the fact that freight car loadings 
have been somewhat higher. The principal explan- 
ation is of course that operating costs have sharply 
increased—particularly in the matter of tax charge- 
offs. Because of previously accumulated gains, the 
nine months’ total still is ahead of the January- 
September net last year, the comparative figures 
being $681.4 million vs. $571.9 million. But it is 
more than likely that the $90 million margin will be 
largely (if not completely) erased during the cur- 
rent quarter, and the year promises to wind up 
with twelve months’ net not far from that of 1942. 
RETAIL SALES TRENDS: Most of the chain store 
divisions last month were able to do little if any 
_ better than their year-ago sales volumes (measured 
on a dollar basis), and for the field as a whole the 
Chain Store Age composite sales index stood at 
181 for October—the same as twelve months previ- 
ously. Neither the grocery nor the variety chains 
showed any change from last year, according to 
this index (which is based on 1929-193! = 100). 
The shoe chains' index was down, as might be 
expected, October's figure of 155 comparing with 
the year-ago 192. Drugs were up slightly: 222 vs. 
212. The apparel chains were gainers, at 235 vs. 


218, one reason for this being the comparative ease | 


with which goods of that type can be obtained for 
inventory replacements. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” ee page 18): 
Briggs earned 68 cents per share in the September 
quarter, compared with 63 cents and 61 cents per 
share in the June and March quarters respectively. 
. . « Pennsylvania R.R.'s $1.50 dividend (payable 
December 13) brings 1943 total to $2.50 or the 
same amount as in 1942. . . . October and ten 


months’ sales of Melville Shoe off 27.4 and 24 per 
cent respectively. from 1942... . U.S. Steel's Octo- 
ber shipments of million tons, were the highest 
since last December. . . . Pure Oil will pay a 75 
cent dividend December 20 vs. 50 cents paid in 
1942. . . . Bethlehem Steel obtains a 5,000 ton rail 
order from N. Y. Central. . . . Atchison earned 
$30.85 per share on the preferred stock for the 
nine months ended September 30 vs. $36.30 per 
share in the same 1942 period. . . . Continental 
Can is paying a 25-cent year-end dividend, bring- 
ing 1943 total to $1 vs. $1.25 last year. . . . Output 
of Consolidated Edison system for week ended 
November 7 was 40.6 per cent above the same 
week of 1942. . . . Borden has acquired two milk 
products concerns in Texas. . . . Murphy (G. C.) has 
declared the regular 75 cent quarterly dividend 
payable December |... . Walgreen's October and 
ten months sales gained 5.8 and 14.3 per cent, 
respectively, as compared with the same months of 
last year. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Stockholders of 
Tubize Chatillon have approved change in name to 
Tubize Rayon. . . . New York City Omnibus pays 
$1 dividend December 14, making 1943 total $3.50 
vs. $2.25 last year. . . . Aluminum Company's stock- 
holders approve three-for-one split. . . . American 
Distilling will redeem all its 5 per cent preferred 
stock December 2. . . . President of American 
& Foreign Power reports that Mendoza (Argentina) 
electric rate reduction decree has been suspended 
by the government. . . . Ford Motor Company plans 
to build cargo-passenger planes after the war. 
Simms Petroleum will pay $1.35 liquidating dividend 
December 10 vs. 25-cent paid last year. 
Chrysler's nine months sales were up 53.6 per cent 
from the same period last year. . . . International 
Business Machines will pay the usual. 5 per cent 
stock dividend January 28 next... . Pan American 
Airways has started daily service between New. 
York and Alaska. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS : PREFERRED STOCKS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are purposes for income. 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR NO Recent vise call 
Allied Stores 5% cum............ 94 5.32 100 
FOR INCOME ‘price, “Yield Cons. Edison (N.Y.) $5 cum... 103 485105 
Chic., Burli ; Ist & rown Cork $2.25 cum........... 46 4.89 47\/4 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4/s, 2003.. 104 4.33 ¥ Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 94 4.26 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4//os,'70... 97 4.64 102!/, 
Western Maryland Ist 5'/2s,'77... 99 5.56 105 FOR PROFIT 
and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 
FOR PROFIT ; Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 83 6.02 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. 4s, ‘52... 86 4.65 105 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 37 8.16 ; 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4//os,'78 84 5.35 102 Elec. Bond & Share $6 cum....... 83 7.23 110 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 76 7.89 110 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 68 5.15 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 89 4.49 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 542% cum. 97 5.67 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics. most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the "business cycle" types of shares. 


Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings—— Recent ——Dividend——- -——Earnings—— 

Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 

Adams-Millis........... 30 $1.75 $1.25 $2.02 b$2.01 Macy (R.H.) ......... 27 = $1.67 $2.00 £$1.84 £$2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 13 0.80 0.80 1.14 60.60 May Department Stores. 54 3.00 3.00 h3.76 bI1.68 
Amer. Nows .......-..> 35 1.80 1.80 3.62 62.62 Melville Shoe ......... 32 2.00 2.00 2.29 b1.08 
Borden Company ...... 28 1.40 0.90 1.91 b0.87 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 95 . - Be eres Philip Morris .......... 79 5.00 4.50 g6.10 62.90 
. Chesapeake & Ohio..... 44 3.50 3.00 4.25 2.98 Standard Oil of Calif... 36 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison .... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79. ¢1.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 49 2.50 1.50 3.04 1.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 38 2.00 1.50 2.20 bl.i! Union Pacific R.R....... 95 6.00 6.00 26.14 13.37 
First Nat'l Stores....... 35 2.50 2.50 3.01 0.65 United Biscuit ......... 19 1.00 1.00 2.61 ¢l.73 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 40 2.00 1.00 3.27 bI.92 21 1.32 0.90 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 26 1.80 1.65 1.92 cl.13 26 1.60 1.60 bl.16 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 
k—Fiscal year ended September 30, 1942. s—I2 months to June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 36 $1.70 $1.05 $3.22 c$2.08 | Great Northern Ry. pfd. 24 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 $5.21 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 *1.00 1.54 b0.58 Homestake Mining ..... 3.75... 2.20 0.75 
Anaconda Copper ..... 25 250 1.50 4.20 ¢c2.98 Kennecott Copper ..... 303.00 1.75 $4.51 $b2.06 
Atchison, Topeka &S.F.. 51 6.00 6.00 27.79 cl3.86 Lima Locomotive ....... 312.00 1.50 7.79... 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 25 2.00 1.50 2.15 cl.92 
Climax Molybdenum ... 34 3.20 1.50 5.31 2.90 Lead ......... 18 0.50 0.37 0.87 b0.40 
New York Air Brake... .. 34 2.00 2.00. 4.02 2.68 
Commercial Solvents ... 13 0.60 0.30 1.27 
Crown Cork & Seal... 28 080. G7 184 
Freeport Sulphur ....... 312.00 2.00 ¢2.73 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 12 0.70 060 1.32 
Fruchouf Traller 26 1.40 1.40 3.72 ¢2.57 00 
Timken Roller Bearing... 45 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 
34 1.40 1.40 1.56 1.09 United Fruit .......... 69 3.75 *2.25 4.08 b1.29 
idden Company ..... 18 0.80 0.60 kI.70 60.62 52 400 4.00 5.35 3.60 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. t—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—9 ths. k—Fi 
to October 31, 1942. months to September 30. to July 31. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Who needs subsidies? 


Senate post- 


war planning. Marshall for President? 


SUBSIDIES BATTLE’S first 
phase may have been decided by the 
time this appears. After compromise 


possibilities were very materially les- . 


sened by the House Rules Commit- 
tee’s refusal to permit special pro- 
cedures for amendments, the bill to 
ban payments after January was con- 
ceded by many of its opponents to be 
virtually sure of passing. Whether 
the necessary two-thirds vote can 
later be mustered to override a 
Presidential veto is something else 
again. Perhaps one reason the sub- 
sidy rebellion prospers is that the 
voluminous F.D.R. message to Con- 
gress on the subject, while asserting 
“We cannot and should not expect the 
farmers .. . to increase their produc- 
tion .. . if they face the definite risk 
of loss,” also observed that net farm 
income, after allowing for rising ex- 
penses, had nearly tripled from $4.4 
billion in 1939 to an estimated $12.5 
billion in 1943. 


Not that the farm bloc already un- 
alterably opposed to subsidies, objects 
to the situation described by these fig- 
ures; but they may have been “evye- 
openers’ to others. 


THRIVING INDUSTRY has no 
need for arbitrary protective measures 
within the scope of government, 
broadly falling: into the two main cate- 
gories of tariff and subsidies. This 


FARM and HOME 
INVESTMENT 
A CERTIFICATES 


@ FARM and HOME Investment 
Certificates are legal investments in 
most states for banks, trust and in- 
surance companies, guardians, trustees 
and fiduciaries. 


@ CURRENT DIVIDEND RATE 
3% PER ANNUM with principal 
Federally insured up to $5,000 


Assets more than $25,000,000 
Inquiries Invited 


FARM AND HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
NEVADA, MO. 
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is why tariff protection as a national 


policy is now at its lowest ebb. On 
the other hand, find an industry that 
although economically unable to com- 
pete with the low labor costs of 
countries with substandard living con- 
ditions, is nevertheless recognized as 
necessary to our national defense it- 
self, and you have a situation crying 
for sufficiently generous subsidies to 
permit earning the return which at- 
tracts venture capital. Such, for ex- 
ample, as the shipping industry 
(FW, Nov. 17, p. 5). 


Incidentally, in addition to other re- 
negotiation problems of shipowners, 
WSA is said to have indicated it may 
endeavor to renegotiate net profits 
arising from Government requisition- 
ing and settlement of submarine and 
other losses. 


POSTWAR PLANNING by Ad- 
ministrative agencies may be hogging 
the headlines, but it would be wise to 
keep an eye on influential Senator 
George’s Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee, which is not unlikely to pro- 
duce a bill providing for a central 


_ Government agency under Congres- 


sional mandate to handle industry’s 
reconversion to a peacetime basis. 
The comforting thing about this pros- 
pect is that the program of such an 
agency might be expected to be ra- 
tional and reasonably conservative in 
its objectives and methods. The 
severity of the postwar readjustment 
will be determined very largely by the 
effects, upon our economic and in- 
dustrial structure, of policies with re- 
gard to disposal of surplus Govern- 
ment plants and goods. 


Specially created trade groups, free 
of Government domination but oper- 
ating on a limited profit basis, not 
only are feasible but would perhaps 
be the least disruptive method of 
handling surplus goods distribution in 
domestic and even foreign markets. 


“FOURTH TERMITES,” after 
the shocks of the recent election, have 
recovered enough to see that it ac- 
tually may be put to their own use. 
Their argument is that, if there ever 


was any doubt FDR would run again, 
it must be put aside now, for in all 
the Democratic Party there is no 
other candidate who would stand a 
chance of doing what King Canute 
couldn’t—hold back the tide. Natu- 
rally, Democrats opposed to the fourth 
term are seeking the strongest possi- 
ble candidate. For example, matching 
the MacArthur Republicans, Senator 
Johnson of Colorado, who says “the 
New Deal is through,” would draft 
General Marshall, Army Chief of 
Staff, as “a statesman in the highest 
concept of that much-abused term.” 


Just to keep the records straight, note 
Stalin’s: “Of course, without the col- 
lective farm system ... we would 
have been unable to solve the most 
difficult problem” of provisioning the 
Red Army after the fall of the 
Ukraine, the Don and the Kuban. 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Don’t be surprised if a 
desperate Germany brings a thousand 
or two bombers out of hiding for a 
sudden blow at Britain. . . . One re- 
porter has it John L. Lewis would 
have settled for a $l-a-day increase 
for coal miners at one time, was sur- 
prised finally to get $1.50. . . . Lewis 
and U.M.W. at least killed any 
chance of amending the anti-strike 
law. . . . It’s the unorganized white 
collar worker who is taking the “shel- 
lacking” in wage and bonus controls 
vs. the rising cost of living. 


By Theodore K. Fish 
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Electronic Effusion 


Radio Corporation of American has 
acquired a patent on an electronic 
distance-measuring device, which de- 
termines the exact distance between 
a transmitting station and any re- 
flecting object—the one unit emits 
and receives the wave impulses, dis- 
tances being calculated by the “beat” 
of the returning waves. . . . Up to 
now magnetic detectors for finding 
flaws in steel have been common, but 
now General Electric has perfected 
an electronic apparatus which dis- 
closes hidden flaws in non-magnetic 
metals — the detector automatically 
spots cracks, seams and other im- 
perfections in tubes or rods made of 
copper, aluminum, etc. The 
“walkie-talkie” two-way radio used 
by the armed forces has received con- 
siderable publicity, but little has been 
mentioned of the “lippy-talkie” — 
some of the radio manufacturers turn- 
ing out this “lip microphone,” which 
is worn on the upper lip, anticipate 
that it will come in handy for sports 
announcers after the war. . . . Photo- 
volt Corporation has perfected a port- 
able electronic colorimeter for match- 
ing colors and shades—operating on 
a built-in dry cell, the instrument can 
be easily carried around a store or 
plant for each job. . . . A photo- 
electric system, which provides 1n in- 
stantaneous fuel cut-off in a furnace 
in the event of flame failure, will be 
featured by Combustion Control Cor- 
poration—this device is applicabl- to 
oil, gas or pulverized coal burners, 
and operates entirely on direct obser- 
vation of the light of the flame. 


Plastic Parade 


Celanese Corporation of America 
has patented a new method for form- 
ing transparent, plastic containers by 
dipping a cylindrical form in a bath 
of cellulose acetate—the resulting 
plastic jars are entirely seamless and 
shatter-proof with wide-mouth open- 
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By Weston Smith 


ings to which several types of caps 
may be fitted... . A host of postwar 
applications are predicted for U. S. 
Rubber’s new “Plastic-Board,” which 
has been utilized primarily for air- 
plane de-icer fluid tanks—the “board” 
is half the weight of aluminum, can 
be cut, bent or formed, withstands ex- 
cessive vibration, and is not affected 
by oil, acids or common solvents. . . . 


The problem of restoring margarine . 


to its brick shape after coloring is 
simplified by a new “Lumarith” plas- 
tic mold introduced by Allied Plas- 
tics, Inc-—the unit is equipped with 
four removable bottom sections which 
facilitate the removal of a quarter- 
pound bar at a time. . . . Newest in 
pot cleaners to replace the increasing- 
ly scarce steel sponge is a “plastic 
wool” scourer introduced by Cadie 
Chemical Company—resembling a 
mass of coarse thread, the synthetic 
substitute is said to be practically in- 
destructible, can be easily rinsed free 
of grease, soot and food, and does 
not shed splinters. 


Movie Pickings 


Western Electric affiliate of Amer- 
ican Tel. & Tel. has arranged to work 
jointly with the University of Chicago 
and its Encyclopedia Britannica on the 
production of a series of educational 
films—the plan is to rent the movies 
to schools and colleges. . . . So busy 
are the studios of Columbia Pictures 
that the company has found it neces- 
sary to rent part of the Charlie Chap- 
lin lot for some sequences—this is a 
further indication that there are not 
enough sound stages to handle pres- 
ent production schedules, and expan- 
sion of such facilities is restricted by 
the war. .. . “Food and Magic” has 
been produced by Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures and will be released by the Of- 
fice of War Information—this is the 
food conservation film which uses a 
magician on the midway of a circus 
to sell the idea. . . . As another of 


its contributions to the war program, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel is offering 
without charge its new movie, “Weld- 
ing Stainless Steel,” to other com- 
panies, trade or technical groups, in- 
dustrial schools and colleges—in full 
color, the film explains welding in 
simple terms that the new worker can 
understand, but it also contains much 
to interest the experienced metal- 
lurgist. . .. Monty Woolley, who be- 
came famous in “The Man Who Came 
for Dinner,” will do another mealtime 
picture for Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film—coming is “Sunday Dinner for 
a Soldier.” 


Vitamin Variety 


Next in vitamin confections from 
Beatrice Creamery’s “LaChoy” divi- 
sion will be “B-nuts” made from 
edible soy beans—they are said to 
taste like peanuts, and may be used 
for the same purpose. . . . Calcium 
pantothenate, the so-called anti-gray- 
hair vitamin, has been carefully tested 
and found wanting—tried on more 
than a dozen couples with gray 
hair no significant darkening of the 
hair was noted even after daily doses 
for more than six months.... 
Progress is reported by the National 
Health Institute on the use of the 
new B vitamin (folic acid) in curing 
anemia and white blood cell destruc- 
tion caused by the application of sulfa 
drugs—it is believed that this vitamin 
may be as important to blood as vita- 
min D is to bones and teeth... . 
Wilson & Company is packing a de- 
hydrated corned beef, fortified with 
essential vitamins, for the armed 
forces—one 13-ounce can, not much 
larger than a pack of cards, can be 
rehydrated into a meal for five 
soldiers. . . . Newest in chocolate bars 
enriched with vitamins will be pro- 
moted by. Cook Chocolate Company 
as “Vita-Sert”—it will be recom- 
mended as a nourishing dessert for 
after meals. 
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Airtransportfolio 


The experience of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency in transporting cut 
fowers by airplane without the 
slightest discoloration of the petals 
Hof such sensitive blooms as orchids 
and gardenias has paved the way for 
handling out-of-season fruits and 
vegetables after the war—a method, 
called “wet packing,” involving the 
use of waxed paper and cotton pre- 
vents freezing at high altitudes... . 
First practical peacetime use for heli- 
copters will be in short-hauling mail, 
according to Stout Research Labora- 
tories—this is a job which prior to 
the war was accomplished with auto- 
giros. . . . American Airlines will 
continue its new sports service to 
passengers on transcontinental planes 
—up to now football scores have 
been announced as soon as picked up 
by radio, but in coming seasons ice 
hockey, basketball, baseball and 
other important games will be re- 
ported. . . . United Fruit finally has 
made its long-anticipated application 
for permission to operate airlines in 
the Caribbean area—the company 
proposed to use multi-motored planes 
to serve most of the ports at which 
its ships call. . . . Plans for sight- 
seeing helicopters are not new, but 
an application has just been filed by 
the Salt Lake Transit Company for 
this purpose—tours include a view 
of the Grand Canyon and visits to 
certain national parks. 


Christenings 


Armour & Company will introduce 
its new meat flavoring product, com- 
posed of beef essence, tomato juice 
and spices, under the tradename of 
“Vitalox” (it will require no ration 
points). . . . The new sound-deaden- 
ing fabric that U. S. Rubber has fash- 
ioned from asbestos and other non- 
strategic materials, for use in quieting 
airplanes, has been christened “‘Vibes- 
ton” and is being readied for many 
postwar applications. . . . Next in food 
containers will be the “Glascan,” a 
glass jar capped with glass and. sealed 
with a non-rubber gasket, introduced 
by Hartford-Empire Company. .. . 
The new automobile detergent, com- 
pounded by Hosdreg Chemical Com- 
pany for quickly removing dust and 
grime from car bodies and glass, will 
be known as “Det.” .. . A burring 
tool, developed by Industrial Aircraft 
Manufacturing Company for smooth- 
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ing the edges on all metals, will be 
called the “Bur-Sha.” . . . Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Company, 
maker of cellophane “Scotchtape,” is 
bringing out a companion product, 
“Scotchlite,” a new light-reflecting 
sheeting that may be utilized for 
warning signs and outdoor advertis- 
ing at night. . . . The new vitreous 
coating for wire and cable, that is 
said to be highly resistant to: thermal 
shock and the effects of all kinds of 
weather, is being introduced by Pem- 
co Corporation as “Lectraseel.” 


Offshoots & Sidelines 


_ Monsanto Chemical is directing the 
attention of refrigeration engineers to 
the postwar applications of its “San- 
tocel,” a new form of matter which 
is said to be an improvement on 
silica gel—this new insulator is almost 
twice as resistant to heat flow as pres- 
ent types of fill-insulators, and will 
not accumulate moisture from the 
air... . Latest in patching materials 
for concrete floors is “Emeri-Crete, a 
ready-made compound of emery 
particles and a quick-setting binder, 
prepared by Walter Maguire Com- 
pany—it can be used for filling cracks, 
ruts or other imperfections, and drys 
without shrinking in six hours. .. . 
“Diasone,” the new chemical that may 
prove effective in controlling tubercu- 
losis, is a development of Abbott 
Laboratories—the new drug is not 
a “sulfa,” but a “sulfone” compound 
containing phosphorus. . . . A patent 
has been obtained by duPont de Ne- 
mours on a relatively simple process 
for devulcanizing tires—the method 
involves heat to remove the sulphur, 
the result being that the rubber is re- 
stored to its natural state, or as good 
as new. . . . Sherwin-Williams will 
feature a new “pebble” finish for ma- 
chine tools that saves time because 
one coat is sufficient to provide an at- 
tractive, protective surface—previous 
methods required numerous coats of 
paints and sanding operations. .. . 
A new type of detergent paper towel 
has been developed by Union Oil of 
California—it: will be offered for 
cleaning glass without leaving a trace 
of lint... . A number of the telephone 


message services, operating in the 


larger cities, have added an “alarm 
clock” plan for subscribers who can- 
not buy one—for 10 cents a day, pay- 
able a month in advance, sleepers can 
be assured of being “called” at th 
same ‘time every morning. 


NOTE—From time to time, in .this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Amer-- 
icans. This is number eight of a series. 
ScHENLEY Corp., New York 


Barrels 


If you were in a quiz contest and 
were asked, “Name the raw materials 
out of which whiskey is made,” there 
would be no pay-off for you if you did 
not include “barrels” in your answer. 

The barrel is much more than a 
mere container for storing whiskey. 
It contributes definite flavor elements. 
These are known as “extractives.” 
When whiskey comes off the still it is 
stored in charred, new oak casks. 

There are so many variables in wood 
—so little uniformity. Barrels whose 
staves were made from oak grown on 
the top of a ridge differ from those 
made from oak that grew on the mid- 
dle slopes or in the bottoms. Various 
degrees of exposure to winds, sunshine, 
water; difference in soil composition, 
all have an effect on the characteristics 
of plant life. So, ingredients extracted 
by the.whiskey from the wood have 
variable flavor characteristics. 

Then there is the matter of char 
in the barrel; a fraction of an inch 
difference in the depth of the char 
makes a difference in the end-product. 

And, if you were asked, “How long 
should a whiskey be kept in the wood 
before it becomes a ‘good’ whiskey?” 
. . . What would your answer be? Let 
us help you. The age when whiskey 
becomes “right” is also variable. Whis- 
kies, like some wines, reach their peak 
of maturity earlier than others. Bour- 
bon, made principally from corn, may 
mature more rapidly than Rye. Bour- 
bon which has been in the wood for 
four years may be equivalent in matur- 
ity to Rye at five or sik years. 

While it is true that all whiskey im- 
proves in quality in the wood, there 
comes a time when it reaches its peak 
of perfection, after which it either re- 
mains static or deteriorates in quality. 

Age, although important, is not the 
sole determining factor in the quality 
of a whiskey. The expert might pass up 
a whiskey of greater age for one of 
lesser age, when the average layman 
would boast of the venerable years of 
his whiskey without taking other im- 
portant factors into consideration. 

All of these variables are important. 
Barrels are typed, and the whiskey is 
typed according to age and character. 
Out of this comes a “library” of whis- 
key, catalogued for the expert blender 
whom you compliment quite uncon- 
sciously when you say, “Gee, this is a 
fine drink of blended whiskey!” 


MARK MERIT 
of Schenley Distillers Corp, 
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ood demand appeared in the 

bond market for high grade 
rails and industrials, but the decline 
in speculative liens was resumed. 
Cuban sugar bonds were an excep- 
tion, Manati 4s and Francisco 6s ris- 
ing on optimistic reports concerning 
the outcome of current negotiations 
in Washington which may result in 
sale of Cuban molasses at 4 good 
price. 


AMERICAN P. & L. 6s 


Under the original order of the 
SEC permitting American Power & 
Light to use up to $10 million in the 
acquisition of its debenture 6s, only 
about $2.2 million were repurchased, 
as the price soon advanced above the 
limit, which had been fixed at 100. Be- 
cause of a modification subsequently 
approved by the SEC, the company 
is permitted to buy the bonds above 


par and is now soliciting offers on | 


the basis of the following formula: 
a price of 10434 on November 1, 
1943, less one-eighth of 1 per cent for 
approximately each quarter of a 
month thereafter to December 9, 
1943. Since this offer was made a 
few weeks ago about $3.3 million 
principal amount has been acquired. 
If the remaining funds available for 
this purpose are not exhausted with- 
in the time limit, it is likely that an- 
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other extension would be granted by 
the SEC. 

Electric Power & Light has avail- 
able about $10.3 million for purchase 
of its debenture 5s, but has not been 
able to obtain any of the bonds since 
they are quoted around 102% against 
the SEC’s limit of 100. In view of 
the similarity in the status of the two 
companies (both are Electric Bond 
& Share subsidiaries), it seems prob- 
able that the Commission may grant 
a modification following the lines of 
the new A. P. & L. program. 


B. & O. BONDS 


According to estimates presented at 
the recent annual meeting, net earn- 
ings of the Baltimore & Ohio will 
show a decline from the $45.3 mil- 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Alliance Public Service Co. 
Entire Dec. 1, 1943 
Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 25- 
Entire Jan. 1, 1944 
Buffalo ts Electric gen. 
© $381,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
Cincinnati Gas Electric Co. 
ist 71,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
Consolidated Utilities 
Corp. 5s, 237,000 Dec. 8, 1943 
Delaware Power & Light Co. 
Ist 4%s, 1969; 4%s, 1969. Entire Dec. 1, 1943 
Duquesne Natural Gas Co. 
100,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
Eastern Shore Pubite Service 
Co. Del. ist mtge. A 5%s, 
Entire Dec. 1, 1943 
Elk Horn Coal Corp. coll. 
87,100 Dec. 1, 1943 
Emporium Capwell Corp. Ist 
bobbebabeodtuubessocais 600,000 Jan. 1, 1943 
ay Shoe Corp. deb. 3%s, 
150,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
Beywood- -Wakefield Co. deb. 
50,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
mt Southern Utilities deb. - 
200,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
b. 3%s, 1956 ........0. Entire Dec. 14, 1943 


Redemption 
Issue : ount Date 
Power & Light list 
.. 1,000,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
Mississippi River Power Ist 
seekenanosesnne® 145,800 Jan. 1, 1943 
Dairy Products deb. 
550,000 Dec. 1, 1948 
New Jersey Power & Light 
Co. Ist 4%s, 1960........ 4,905,000 Dec. 2, 19438 
New York, Chicago & St. L. Entire Dec. 1, 1943 
Ottawa Valley Power Co. Ist 
111,000 Dec, 1, 1948 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand Ist 
100,000 Dec. I, 1943 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. lst 4%s, . 
D 238,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
Portland General Electric 1st 
215,000 Dec. 1, 1948 
Porto Rico Power Co. ref. 
Entire Dec. 10, 1943 
Salmon River Power Co, Ist 
191,000 Feb. 1, 1943 
Southern Advance Bag & 
shbdeseseestede 145,000 Dec. 1, 1943 
Standard Public Service Ist 
Entire Dec. 1, 1943 
Toledo Co. deb. 
181,000 Dec. 1, 1948 
me} Sheet & Tube Co. 
ser. deb. 1944-47.......... Entire Dec. 15, 1948 


lion reported for 1942. Gross reve- 
nues for the first ten months of 1943 
increased $46.9 million over the same 
period last year, but taxes will take 
an estimated $48 million, or $22.7 
million more than in 1942. 
ing expenses have increased and 
wage costs will be raised $9.6 million 
for 1943 if the proposed settlement 
of the unions’ demands is made re- 
troactive. Only about 20 per cent of 
the increase would be registered in 
net income because of the tax offset. 

Unofficial estimates place 1943 net 
income, after fixed charges and all 
contingent interest, at approximately 
$38 million. Since no sharp decline 
in earnings is likely next year, sub- 
stantial sums should be available for 
further bond retirements. Net debt 
reduction since 1941 has amounted to 
$73 million. However, the retire- 
ments have been spread among sev- 
eral bond issues; the $50 million 
notes due next year have been re- 
duced only about $7 million. The 
company will probable be able to meet 
its 1944 maturities (a substantial 
RFC debt also falls due next year) 
without great difficulty, but the 1948 
maturities of the first 4s and first 5s 
may well present a greater problem. 
These factors suggest conservatism 
with respect to commitments in the 
junior bonds. 


SOO LINE 4s & 5s . 


Large percentages of all classes of 
security holders voted in assent to 
the reorganization plan of the Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, 
but an appeal from a Federal Court 
decision approving the plan was tak- 
en by a dissenting group: After the 
first consolidated 4s and 5s matured 
in 1938 the Canadian Pacific, guar- 
antor as to interest only, declined to 
make any further payments. Several 
attempts were made to force the par- 
ent company to continue interest pay- 
ments, but the courts have ruled in 
favor of the Canadian Pacific in all 
cases. The bondholders’ committee 
representing dissenters has decided 
not to press this point and recently 
announced that its opposition would 
be discontinued. The plan may now 
be consummated in the near future. 
The first 4s and 5s are selling ap- 
proximately in line with the values 
of the cash and new securities for 
which they will be exchanged, as in- 
dicated by when-issued markets for 
the new first income 4%4s and general 
income 4s, 
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TO OFFER WHISKEY 
TO SHAREHOLDERS 


n over-the-week-end announce- 
ment that American Distilling 
Company plans to offer to its stock- 
holders the privilege of purchasing, at 
approximately half-price, one barrel 
of whiskey for each share held, sent 
the common stock of the company 
skyrocketing almost 40 points, from a 
closing of 74% on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 13, to 111% on the next trading 
day—Monday, November 15. As re- 
cently as October 1 the stock had sold 
at 25%4, and earlier in the year at 
153%. 

The announcement was an inform- 
al one, no dates of record or other 
details accompanying the disclosure 
by the company’s president, Russell 
R. Brown, who added that the SEC 
had been informally apprised of the 
decision of the directors to abandon 
the making of whiskey entirely, dis- 
tribute its $8 million inventory, stick 
to the distillation of commercial al- 
cohol, the company’s original busi- 
ness, but for a time at least, continu- 
ing to bottle and rectify liquors. 

In effect the company plans to 
make its inventory available to its 
stockholders at approximately $30 a 
barrel, which compares with an OPA 
ceiling on bulk whiskey averaging 
$62.50 a barrel. The company will 
bottle the whiskey for a fee, but the 
buyer will have to pay all state and 
Federal taxes. 


Concluded from page 9 


fornia Arabian Standard Oil Com- 
pany, an affiliate of Standard of Cali- 
fornia and of Texas Company, an oil 
concession in Saudi Arabia covering 
254,000 square miles, which is ap- 
proximately the area of Texas. Con- 
siderable development and explora- 
tory work has been done, but because 
of the war situation details are undis- 
closed. 

Standard’s Dutch East Indies de- 
velopment work was proceeding sat- 
isfactorily when interrupted by the 
war, and the management plans to re- 
sume operations as soon as the area 
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has been wrested from Japanese con- 
trol. Other foreign interests, which 
have not been sufficiently explored to 
permit appraisal, are in Venezuela 
and Colombia. 

Around 36, the capital stock of 
Standard of California offers a yield 
of 5.8 per cent, on the basis of the 
1943 dividend of $2. It offers, too, an 
interesting hedge against the possibil- 
ity of further inflation. 

x * 


This is the fourth of a series of 
articles dealing with the leading oil 
companies. The next article will ap- 
pear in the December 1 issue. 


EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 


1943 1942 
9 Months to September 30 


Amerada Petroleum .\..... 3.38 2.50 
American Cyanamid ...... *1.73 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling .. D0.22 0.04 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S/S.... 11.30 5.72 
Belding-Heminway 0.90 1.50 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass........... . 4.45 4.60 
Callahan Zinc-Lead 0.020 
Certain-teed Products .............. 0.27 0.75 
Columbian Carbon .........e...se0: 3.76 3.98 
Continental-Diamond Fibre ......... 0.73 0.80 
Creameries of America ............ 1.58 1.02 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines.......... 0.089 0.143 
Federal Mining & Smelting......... 2.82 4.16 
General Printing Ink............... 0.36 0.23 
General Telephone ...........esee0. 1.58 1.58 
General Tire & Rubber............. 2.34 1.44 
Graham-Paige Motors .............. 0.23 0.32 
International Nickel ...........es00. 1.49 1.57 
International Paper 1.73 2.07 
Louisiana Land & Exploration...... 0.40 0.29 
Maracaibo Qil Exploration.......... 0.06 0.11 
0.12 DO.20 
MeWilliams Dredging .............. 1.19 1.60 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ........... 2.59 2.58 
Midland Steel Products ............. 1.61 D0.13 
0.22 
Norh American Co. .....ccccccccecs 1.27 1.25 
1.60 1.28 
0.13 0.16 
0.20 0.22 
2.59 2.59 
0.94 0.77 
Pittsburgh Forgings ............... 2.80 2.47 
1.40 2.42 
Radio Corp. of America............. 0.36 0.33 
Republic Petroleum ..............+- 0.28 D0.06 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron......... 1.05 1,51 
Southeastern Greyhound ............ 6.33 3.29 
Standard Steel Spring .............. 1.19 ‘ans 
Cos 1.65 0.98 
Sweets Co. of America............. 1.31 1.00 
Thompson Products 6.43 6.29 
Timken Roller Bearing ............. 2.03 1.98 
Union Bag & Paper............00-s 0.53 1.08 
United-Carr Fastener 1.87 2.28 
Universal Cyclops Steel...........++ 1.64 2.18 
White Sewing Machine.............. DO.58 0.53 
Wilcox (H. F.) Oil & Gas......... 0.70 0.29 


*—Class A & B stock combined. 
t—Previously reported as 6 months. 
b—Class B stock. 


D—Deficit. 


American Woolen 
COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


225 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK3,N.Y. 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the American 
Woolen Company held today, a 
dividend on the Preferred Stock 
of $2.00 a share on account of 
arrears was declared, payable 
December 10, 1943 to stockholders 


F. S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer, 
November 17, 1943. 


TRIUMPH EXPLOSIVES, Inc. 


The Board of Directors of 
Triumph Explosives, Inc., has 
declared a dividend of ten 
cents (10¢) per share on the 
common stock of the com- 
pany, payable on November 
30, 1943, to stockholders of 
record on November 9, 1943. 

B. F. PEPPER, President. 
November 9, 1943 


"TENNESSEE 


CorroraTIon 


A dividend of 25¢ per share has been 
declared, payable December 14, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business November 23, 1943. 


61 Broadway, J. B. McGEE 
New York 6, N. Y. Treasurer. 
November 9, 1943. 

CONTINENTAL 


CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


The year end dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable December 15, 1943, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
November 26, 1943. Books will not close. 


J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 61 
On November 16, 1943, a dividend of 37% 
cents per share was declared on the capital 
stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- 
able December 15, 1943 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business November 27, 1943. 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

BLAWNOX, PA. 

Dividend Notice 
At its Board Meeting held on Tuesday, 
November 16, 1943, Blaw-Knox Company de- 
clared a dividend of 20 cents per share on 
its outstanding no-par capital stock, payable 
December 23, 1943, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 29, 1943. 
GEORGE L. DUMBAULD 
Vice-President-Treasurer. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 
DIVIDEND NO. 267 
A dividend of 50 cents a share on the Class A stock 
of this company has been declared, payable December 15, 
1943, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 19, 1943. 
G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer 
November 9, 1943 


of record November 30, 1943. j Se 
Transfer books will not close. ine 
Checks will be mailed. re 
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Aircraft Accessories Corporation 
Earnings & Price Range (AAC)} 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 20 


incorporated: 1937, California. Office: Bur 15 
bank, Calif. Annual meeting: October 10 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 194i) : 
Preferred, 513; common, 1,277. 0 
Capitalization: -term debt..... $120, pes 
*Preferred stock 


PRICE RANGE 


OEFICIT PER SHARE 
1935 "36 '37 "38 "39 “40 “41 1942 


~ *Converted into common (4-for-1) in 1943. 


Business: Principal business consists of manufacture of 
hydraulic actuating equipment for operating landing gear, 
and bomb doors and for controlling airplane wheels. 

Management: Has large financial interest in company. 

Financial Position: War-distorted. Working capital deficit 
- April 30, 1943, $212,265; cash $332,299; payable in renegotia- 
tion $4.4 million. Book value of common, $2.32 per share 
on present capitalization. 

Dividend Record: Initial preferred payment, December 1, 
1941. Common paid 25 cents in 1942; none since. 

Outlook: Company is an important factor in hydraulic and 
electronic aircraft accessories, which will continue in heavy 
demand for the duration; the business is as yet untried 
under normal peacetime conditions. 

Comment: The shares represent one of the more specula- 
tive of the aircraft manufacturing equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended ree +1938 +1939 12940 1941 1942 oe 1944 


Earned per $0.04 D$0.37 D$0.07 D$0.32 $0.45 $1.1 odes 
Calendar iggy 1938 - 1939——— 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Dividends paid .... None None None None $0.25 §None 
Price Range: 
*After $7.32 provision for refund to U. 8S. Gov’t.; includes 29 cents debt settee 
credit, 1 cent postwar credit. {Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange October 8, §To 


November 17. tCalendar years. {Four months to April 30th—fiscal year ae 


American Superpower Corporation 


Catalin Corporation of America 


Earnings & Price Range (CCA) 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 


20 
Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Office: Fords, 4 PRICE RANGE 
New ~~ Annual meeting: Third Wed- 5 
nesday in April. or of stockholders =) 


(December 81. 1942): 3.2 0 
Capitalization: Funded None 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 536,922 shs 


1935 ‘36 ‘37 38 "39 "40 “41 ° 

Business: Manufactures “Catalin,” a phenolic resin plastic 
having phenol and formaldehyde as a base; also makes 
“Catabond,” a liquid phenolic bonding agent, and “Loalin,” a 
polystyrene moulding compound. Does no fabrication; output 
is sold by the pound in form of sheets, rods, tubes, liquids and 
special castings. During recent years, industrial uses have as- 
sumed greater importance. 

Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1943, 
$379,026; ratio 1.9-to-1; cash $308,526. Book value of com- 
mon, $2.34 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend, 1936; none in 1937-38, 


* various from 1939 to date. No fixed rate. 


Outlook: Company has shown considerable growth in the 
past decade but continues among the small units in its field, 
facing keen competition from major entities; it has yet to 
develop a sizeable and consistent earning power. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the more speculative 
commitments in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year's ice 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends (N. Y. Curb) 
$0.14 $0.15 $0.10 $0.52 $0.40 164%— 7% 
Serre O18 0.07 0.05 D0.11 0.17 None 10%— 2 
ee D0.002 0.01 0.05 0.012 0.07 None 5%— 1% 
ete 0.10 0.03 0.08 0.10 0.31 0.15 4%— 2% 
1960. 0.09 0.09 0.08 0.07 0.33 0.25 1% 
— 0.31 —— —— 0.07 —— 0.38 0. 
— 0.21 —— 70.18 0.10 


*To November 17. tNo EPT hence no postwar credit. 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (ASW) 


incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Offices: Dover. | 1° 

Del., and 100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, 6 

Del. Annual meeting: During the month of 4 

March. Number of stockholders (Decem- Paice RANGE 

ber Si, 1942): First preferred, 2,525: pre- | 2 

ference, 1,943; common, 48,92 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 

*Preferred stock $6 cum. io 
000900555 51,900 PER SHARE 50¢ 

1935 "36 ‘37 38 ‘39 "40 “41 1942 

Common stock (no par) esoeces 8,293,005 shs 


*Callable at $110. fCallable at $107.50. Both preferred and preference are entitled 
to $100 per share and accrued dividends in the event of liquidation. 


Business: An investment company with practically all of 
its funds in public utility securities. Major investments are 
3.1 million shares of Commonwealth & Southern; 612,500 
shares of United Corp., and 70,000 shares Consolidated Edison. 

Management: Experienced in its field. 

Financial Position: Assets consist of cash and investments. 
As of Oct. 31, 1943, cash amounted to $467,600; market value 
of investments, $11.8 million. Net asset value (1st preferred 
stock) $210.00 a share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Arrears on first preferred 
$23. per share on November 1, 1943; on preference, $69.50 per 
share. No payments on present common except in 1930. 

Outlook: Position will depend largely upon developments 
determining changes in the corporate structures of Common- 
wealth & Southern and United Corporation, and the future 
trend of market values for utility equities. 

Comment: Indicated asset position of the first preferred 
stock warrants rating it a “businessman’s risk.” Earnings 
record and barriers to dividends necessitate a highly specu- 
lative rating for the junior preferred and common shares. 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942° 1943 
Deficit per share. .D$0.22 D$0.22 D$0.22 D$0.20 D$0.17 D$0.21 D$0.17 *D$0.09 


i 1 % % 5/32 115/16 


*6 months ended June 30. {To November 17. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 


7Farnings & Price Range (DSP) 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 co TH | 


Incorporated: 1904, Michigan. Office: 2250 30 
East Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. j j5 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in March. 
— of stockholders (December 31, 1941): 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 193,844 


Business: Principal products are “Fenestra” steel windows 
and casements for the building industry, and “Detroit” auto- 
mobile springs. Building line includes doors for all types 
of commercial and industrial structures. Also makes rail 
equipment items. Production since early 1942 has been en- 
tirely for war. 

Management: Long connected with the business. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $3.3: million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $497,540. Book 
value of capital stock, $29.47 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying dividends 1907-30 and 1936 to 
date. 

Outlook: Facilities are employed to capacity on chassis 
springs for military vehicles and the production of normal 
items for priority orders and war contracters. Narrowed 
margins, taxes and increased operating costs restrict earn- 
ings. Postwar business will depend largely on the automobile 
and building industries. 

Comment: Stock is speculative, with high leverage factor 
due ‘to small capitalization. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years 31: 1936 1937 1938 1940 1941 1942 1948 


Dividends ald ¥ at 50 2.00 0.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 1,25 1.00 
Price Range ( 
pecdoecbbdoe sad 57 64 35% 81% 21 15 *21 
= 34% £15 14 17 10% 10% 


~*To November 17. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 26) 
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CIGARETTE STOCKS 


Concluded from page 7 


dollar totals. As shown in the tabu- 
lation all companies at the end of 
1942 carried substantially larger in- 
ventories than a year before, tying up 
larger amount of money and thus 
raising production costs. This is the 
chief reason why cigarette makers in 
recent years have had to resort to the 
capital markets for additional work- 
ing funds. 

Regulation corporation taxes have 
been sharply raised during the war ; 
in addition, most of the companies in 
this group have proven highly vulner- 
able to excess profits taxes. In the 
case of American Tobacco, last year’s 
EPT per share was almost as large 
as the net income. 


LEAF SUPPLY? 


The current tightness in tobacco 
leaf supplies is likely to last for some 
time, but the situation does not appear 
to hold any particular threat to earn- 
ings. 

Although neighborhood outlets are 
beginning to find it difficult to keep 
one’s favorite brands in stock at all 
times, there has been no cut in total 
sales volumes, even for the five lead- 
ing companies, the difference being 
more than made up by the shipments 
abroad. 

There is every indication that the 
cigarette stock group will continue 
for the duration to occupy its above- 
average income position. And unlike 
numerous other industries, the com- 
ing of peace will bring no problems, 
but, on the contrary, will solve some 
of those currently existing, notably 
the high tax burdens. As we proceed 
into the postwar period it is likely 
that we will see a gradual lowering of 
taxes of all sorts, with EPT probably 
one of the first to be eliminated. 

The importance to this group of 
EPT elimination is made obvious by 
the figures in the accompanying 
tabulation which gives the 1941 and 
1942 EPT figures as well as the other 
salient features of each of the five 
principal cigarette manufacturing 
companies. ‘The indicated resultant 
earnings increment is a factor that 
lends considerable attraction to the 
group’s postwar prospects. 
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REAL ESTATE = 


CALIFORNIA 


Desert home, modern Spanish adobe, seven bed- 
rooms, six baths, four fireplaces, double garage, 
large enclosed patio, furnished, one acre, adjoins 
La Quinta Hotel grounds. West Side. Below 
cost, $20,000. 

ALLAN MERRIMAN 
INDIO CALIFORNIA 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW ENGLAND FARM FOR SALE | 
Waterfront property on Connecticut River with 
beach. Beautiful colonial 15-room house, modern- 
ized, 2 baths, running water, electricity, oil 
burner, hot water heat, hay barn, tool ; 
chicken barn, 40 acres tillable, balance woodland. 
5 miles South Middletown. 

OWNER: J. V. MULLER 
ROUTE NO. 2 MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


DELAWARE 


150-ACRE farm, quick sale by owner, $6,000. 
Write for description. 

BOX NO. 128 
MILTON 


DELAWARE 


FLORIDA 


END OF THE RAINBOW 
“IN BRADENTON, FLA.” 
Office building, two-story, on lot 55x222; 42 
offices and efficiency apartments; well-equipped 
beauty parlor with building; furniture and fix- 
tures included. Now returning over 20% net. 
PRICE $22,000. TERMS IF DESIRED. 
Also Groves, Farms, Business Sites and Water- 
front Homes on beautiful Manatee River and Gulf 
of Mexico. 
WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 
WALKER REALTY COMPANY 
406 12TH ST., BRADENTON, FLORIDA 


ACREAGE — We specialize in second growth 
timberlands. Acquisition, management, long-term 
loans, liquidation and sale. Also timber estimates, 
appraisals and growth studies. 20 years’ experi- 
ence in the Southeastern States. 

FOREST MANAGERS, INC. 
NEPTUNE BEACH, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


MIAMI and St. Petersburg — Fine homes, also 
sy apartments, stores, hotel sites; rent, 
sa 
OWNER 
563 FOURTH AVE. 
§$T. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 
ILLINOIS 


500 acre highly improved midwestern Dairy Farm 
with modern pasteurizing and complete dairy 
business. Present gross return is well over $125 
daily. Farm is located 35 miles from Chicago’s 
Loop on U. S, Highway 30. Improvements are 
conveniently placed, consist of 5-room modern 
house—7 tenant houses, 8 hiproof barns, 4 cement 
silos, machine sheds, hog houses, corn cribs and 
chicken houses in keeping with other buildings. 
150 pure blood Holstein and Ayrshire dairy cattle, 
50 pure blood Hampshire hogs and complete set 
of farm machinery. Present management and 
labor will remain if desired. Have your broker 
get in touch with us. Full particulars available. 
BATES FARM SERVICE 
40 EAST 107TH ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MARYLAND 
DAIRY, grain farm, 182 acres, complete with 
20 registered Ayrshires, horses, tools, equipment, 
feed; good buildings; water, electricity, posses- 


sion; $18,000. 
SOUTHLEA 
MOUNT AIRY 


NEW YORK 


MARYLAND 


Will sell one to ten acres of my farm in Putnam 
County, bordering the Croton River, where I 
expect to find peaceful retirement after the war. 
Excellent fishing and hunting. Located three- 
quarter mile from Towners Station, Harlem 
Division, New York Central, sixty miles from 
New York City. 
BOX NO. 101, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 

86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
Pa: 312-acre farm; owned by Landons since 
1795; fine buildings; 45 Holstein cows, 4 horses; 
well equipped; for $35,000; % mile shore, hunt- 
ing and ing. 
W. A. LANDON 


SOUTH HERO VERMONT 


| WYTHEVILLE 


FOR SALE 

OFFICE BUILDING IN DAYTON, OHIO 
Well built, modern, located on one of the best 
corners in business district. Shows a net return 
of 5%% on investment. Dayton is an industrial 
city with a metropolitan population of half a 
million. For income statement, price and terms 
write— 

McKAY REALTY COMPANY 

THIRD NATIONAL BLDG. 

DAYTON, OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 
1943 REAL ESTATE CATALOGUE 


Giving descriptions and prices of 58 Lancaster 
County selected Farms and Homes. Write for 


copy today. 
McCLURE BROS. 
QUARRYVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 
TENNESSEE 


700 ACRE STOCK AND GRAIN FARM 
(NOW OPERATING) 
A CITY HOME IN THE COUNTRY 


The property is located at the gateway of the 
Smoky Mountain National Park and TVA lakes, 
which makes this a sportsman’s paradise. 
This 87-year-old brick house (fireplace in every 
room), completely modernized and redecorated, is 
located on an oiled pike 5 miles from Sweet- 
water, Tenn., and consists of living room, dining 
room, 5 bedrooms, 2 baths, a full electric kitchen, 
3-room basement with laundry equipment, and is 
attractively and tastefully furnished. Water is 
furnished by one of the twelve springs on the 
property and heat by an automatic furnace. Also 
on the property are good barns and ample tobacco 
storage space, servants’ quarters. Tenant houses. 
New 300-chicken (government specified) poultry 
house. Also rock quarry now operated by the 
county. 
This 700 acres is located in fertile Fork Creek 
Valley, and consists of 75 acres of timber esti- 
mated in value at $4,000, and 625 acres in culti- 
vation and blue grass pasture. Two and one-half 
acre tobacco allotment. The land lies from level 
to rolling and ranges in fertility to the best red 
land, every field being watered by one of the 
twelve good springs. 
PRICE OF FARM IS $35,000 
Personal property and stock 
may or may not be included. 
50 head young bred Hereford stock, 2 registered 
bulls, 2 saddle horses with equipment, 50 head 
registered and high bred hogs, 70 tons hay, 700 
bushels corn, 2 mules, 3 milk cows, 250 pullets 
and other poultry. Estimated 3,000 pounds 
tobacco, All necessary farm tools and equipment. 
House completely furnished. Some antiques. All 
of the above and numerous other things of im- 
portance for $15,000 extra. 
BOX SS, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


VIRGINIA 


FAMOUS JAMES RIVER PLANTATION 
1,000 acres, Colonial brick home, magnificent box- 
wood. Sacrifice. 

MIDDLEBURG SECTION 
325 acres — pre-Revolutionary home, stone and 
ernized $52,500 


in splendid condition .................. $32,500 
PIEDMONT SECTION 
1,250 acres—handsome brick mansion, near other 


GLOUCESTER SECTION 
Modern home, 100 acres.............. - $32,500 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
115 acres, modern home ............ «++ $17,500 
NEAR RICHMOND 
280 acres—James River estate...... -e++ $35,000 


agnificent estate, costing over $1,000,000, 
be bought for less than $100,000." Should double 
in value after the war. 

G. B. LORRAINE 
LAW BUILDING RICHMOND, VA. 


GOOD stock farm, 244 acres, $6,000; 100 acres 
open productive, 144 timber. Good 7-room dwell- 
ing; city, 5 miles. 

ELLIOTT BROOKS. 
FREDERICKSBURG VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE— Farms, homes, wu here 
streams rise in fertile Virginia. 
HOMER K, BOWEN 

VIRGINIA 
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Abraham & Straus, Incorporated 


Enrsiags & Price Range (AST) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 


Incorporated: 1920, New York, as a con- 60 
tinuation of a business originallly formed in 45 
1865. Office: 422 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 30 
New York. Annual meeting: Last Monday 15 


EARNED PER SHARE 


in April. Number of stockholders (May 11, | 0 Fiscal year ends Jv! 31 ¢g 
1942): Preferred, 1; common, 268. seer onde don, 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $2,450,000 $4 
*Preferred stock 45% cum....... 19,000 shs $2 
Common stock (no par)........ 155,155 shs 1935 "36°37 "38°39 "40 1942 


*$100 par; redeemable $104.50 to Oct. 1, 
1944, $104 thereafter. 

Business: eiibdinn a large department store located in the 
principal shopping district of Brooklyn, New York. Also oper- 
ates one branch store in Jamaica, N. Y., for sale of major 
electrical appliances. Federated Department Stores owns all 
the preferred and 89.10% of the common stock. 

Management: Able and long identified with the business. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital July 31, 
1943, $8.7 million; ratio, 7.8-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts $4.3 
million. Book value of common, $64.62 a share. 

Dividend Record: Varying but unbroken since 1931. 

Outlook: Above-average record evidences a high degree of 
merchandising talent and strongly entrenched competitive posi- 
tion in metropolitan New York; war handicaps so far have 
been overcome, and peace prospects are considered good. 

Comment: Although the common is one of the better depart- 
ment store stocks its marketability is limited. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Jan. 31: 1936 1987 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 *1942 *1943 
Earned per share. . $5.77 $4.41 $4.47 $5.82 $6.26 $5.42 $6.35 $6.42 
Calendar Years: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Dividends paid ... s 30 $2.55 $3.25 $2.00 $1.50 $3.00 $3.50 $3.50 §$3.75 

Price Range: 

52% 70 69 45 49% 46% 54% 48 452 
42 37 30% 33% 30 34 31 35% 


*Twelve months ended July 31; fiscal year changed. §To November 17. 


American Cyanamid Company 


Earnin s & Price Range 
Data revised to November 17, 1943 g Re 


PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1907, Maine. Office: 30 Rocke- rs 

feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Annual meet- = 

ing: Third Monday in April at Portland, § 20 


Maine. Number of stockholders (1943): § 10 


21,600. 0 
Capitalization: Funded seeks $29,058,000 SARNED 
stock 5% cum 
tCombined Class A and B 1935 ‘36 "37 "38 "39 ‘41 1942 


common stocks ($10 par)....2,639,026 shs 


power, Class B equal in all other res 


Business: Produces over 150 chemicals for mining, indus- 
trial and agricultural uses. A basic product is crude calcium 
cyanamid, made at the main plant at Niagara Falls, Canada. 
Also produces dyestuffs, biologicals, explosives and plastics. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $49.3; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent $29.1 million; 
marketable securities, $6.9 million. Book value of combined 
Class A and B stocks, $20.57 a share. : 

Dividend Record: Large payments 1923 to 1930 on both 
classes of common. Present annual rate: 60 cents; plus extras. 

Outlook: Although the company is exceptionally vulnerable 
to excess profits taxes, earnings have been well maintained 
under the war economy. New developments in plastics and 
organic chemicals hold postwar promise. 

Comment: The preferred has investment qualities. The 
class B stock represents an equity in a company with well 
defined growth characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK: 


. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends High Low 
peene see $6.29 $0.38 $0.43 $0.67 $1.77 $1.00 40%—29% 
133 Poosncen 0.54 0.59 0.55 0.41 2.09 1.60 387 —17% 
Seas 0.03 0.16 0.34 0.38 0.91 0.45 30%—15% 
aa 0.39 0.41 0.45 0.82 2.07 *1.60 35%—18% 
0.54 0.31 0.67 0.92 2.44 *2.10 39 
0.39 0.52 0.72 0.79 2.42 *1.85 423%—31 
, 0.50 0.42 0.41 0.62 1.95 *1.35 41%—28% 
eIncludes special dividends in 5% preferred s $1 in 1939; $1.50 in 1940; $1.25 


‘im 1941; 75 cents each in 1942 and Pi943. fimenace 27¢ per “share postwar refund. 


{To November 17. 


*Callable at $10.50 a share. Class a common (65,943 shares) has sole voting 


Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 Earnings & Price Range 
Incorporated: 1929, New York, as a consoli- 120 price RANGE 
dation of Central Union Trust Co. and the 90 | 
Hanover National Bank, chartered in 1864 60 
and 1851, respectively. Main office: 70 
Broadway, New York, N. x. Annual meeting: 30 


Second Thursday in Jan umber 0 
stockholders 31, "1940): 10, 
stock 

1,050,000 shs 


*Stockholders double Hability terminated _'37_ 40 1987 
July 1, 1987, 

Business: Conducts a complete general banking and trust 
business. Has 12 New York offices and one branch in London, 
Controls the Central Hanover Safe Deposit Co. Member of 
the Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Well regarded in the banking field. 

Financial Position: September 30, 1943: Loans and dis- 
counts, $333.3 million; U. S. Governments, $1,015.3 million; 
state and municipals, $22.9 million; other investments, $12.8 
million; cash and due from banks, $266.6 million. Deposits, 
$1,567.7 million. Book value of stock, $96.92 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since initial payment in 1929. 
Present annual rate $4 per share. 

Outlook: Conservative policies and low interest returns 
on investments have contracted earnings, but dividend re- 
quirements should continue to be covered by a comfortable 
margin. 

Comment: Stock ranks with the conservative N. Y. bank 
equities and affords a comparatively good yield. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share.... $8.00 $7.50 $5.01 $5.15 $6.25 $6.31 $6.08 *$4.05 

Dividends paid ...... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Price Range: 

eer 140 150% 98 108 106% 105% 83% 199% 

104 81 76% 81% 76% 69 57%  t73% 


*9 months to September 30, 1943. To November 17. 


Consolidated Steel Corporation, Ltd. 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 _farnings & Price Range (CSD) 
Incorporated: 1928, California. Office: Los {20 


Angeles, Calif. Annual meeting: Third Fri- 15 ere 

mon, 2,315. 0 Fiscal year ends Aug. 31 $6 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... *$5,700,000 $4 

— stogk $1.75 cum. 142,189 
shs 

Common stock (no par).......... :241,617 shs PES 


1935 '36 ‘38 "39 ‘40 "41 1942 


~*Bank loans. fCallable at $26.25 per share. 


Business: One of the largest steel fabricating organizations 
in the West. Principal activity is normally the fabrication 
of steel products such as structural steel, storage tanks and 
machinery, and industrial equipment. At present construc- 
tion of government shipyards and shipbuilding are its prin- 
cipal wartime activities. 

Management: Capable and of long experience. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital February 
28, 1943, $3.6 million; ratio, 1.2-to-1; cash, $3.1 million. Book 
value of common, $13.79 a share. 

Dividend Record: One payment on common in 1930; there- 
after none until 1943. Preferred dividends omitted 1932-35; 
arrears cleaned up February 24, 1943. 

Outlook: Company has heavy backlog of business for gov- 
ernment and own operations, and earnings should continue 
high for the duration of the war. The company’s postwar pros- 
pect, however, is drab. 

Comment: Preferred stock lacks ready marketability ; common 
represents a speculative commitment in wartime shipbuilding. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 i J 1943 
7 


Earned per share..... $0.73 $0.77 D$0.61 D$0.28 *$0.27 1.73 4 81 

Dividends None None None None None None one 75 

3 8% 45% 4 §5% 


*Eight months ended ag ot. TYears ended August 31. {Six months ended 
February 28. §To November 1 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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INFLATION SPIRAL 


Concluded from page 4 


rally want free markets for their prod- 
ucts, and many independent groups 
assert that subsidy payments are fun- 
damentally inflationary and that, in 
any event, the consumer derives little 
benefit, even temporarily. The out- 
come is not likely to have sufficient 
influence upon the trend of living 
costs to have any significant effect up- 
on wage claims. 

The drive for higher wages, fol- 
lowing the increase of $1.50 a day for 
coal miners, started with an an- 
nouncement by the United Steel 
Workers of impending demands for 
a flat increase of at least 15 cents an 
hour. Other CIO unions will fol- 
low. The fight of the railroad broth- 
erhoods against the rulings of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization Director Vinson 
(upsetting the labor-management 
agreement which had been reached on 
wage scales for the non-operating em- 
ployes) has been intensified. Labor 
organizations in the civilian goods in- 
dustries are putting in their claims; 
last week the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union was added 
to the list of those seeking advances. 
All of these unions stress the rising 
cost of living and the evidence that 
the mine workers’ wage settlement 
had removed the last support from 
the Littke Steel formula. 


UNORGANIZED GROUP 


In addition to the well organized 
groups, there are believed to be 
around fifteen million white collar 
workers and others who have had 


_ little or no participation in wage ad- 


vances because of lack of organization, 
or difficulties in obtaining approval 
from the WLB, even where the re- 
quest comes from the employer. Their 
plight is finally receiving the attention 
of Congress. 

While it would seem that this large 
section of the working population and 
other low wage groups should receive 


first attention, the prospects indicate | 


relaxation of the controls to permit 
general wage increases, probably av- 
eraging about 10 per cent. Wage dif- 
ferentials among various classes of 
workers are jealously guarded by 
powerful unions. This has been clear- 


NOVEMBER 24, 1943 


ly demonstrated by the violent oppo- 
sition to the Vinson proposal for a 
sliding scale increase for the non-op- 
erating rail unions. Director Vinson 
ruled that the higher paid employes 
could be given an increase of only 4 
cents an hour, but the unions have in- 
sisted that the emergency board’s rec- 
ommendation of an over-all increase 
of 8 cents an hour be put into effect. 

The prospect of general wage in- 
creases means a further rise in com- 
modity prices. The OPA and the 
Solid Fuels Administration have rec- 
ommended price increases for anthra- 
cite and soft coal. A further wage 
advance in the steel industry would 
give manufacturers a strong argument 
for higher steel prices. Steel profits 
in 1943 have shown clearly the far 
reaching effects of the last wage in- 
crease, without any compensating rise 
in prices of steel products. 


Higher prices for such basic mate- 
rials, used in practically all indus- 
tries, together with general wage in- 
creases, would start a new cycle of 
price advances. To prevent the spiral 
from developing indefinitely, an at- . 
tempt will doubtless be made in a few 
months to effect a wage-price stabili- 
zation at a higher level — to “hold a 
new line.” 

Much greater skill than has yet 
been shown in fighting delaying ac- 
tions against inflation will be needed 
—unless an early peace should set de- 
flationary forces in motion. Looking 
beyond the initial period of postwar 
readjustment, the problems of infla- 
tion control will probably become 
more difficult in later years. Public 
demand will force the relaxation of 
wartime controls, and the huge pur- 
chasing power which is accumulating 
will assert itself. 


Ts 1943 switch to Pay-As-You- 
Go has inevitably caused many 
misunderstandings. You must take 
into account the Victory Tax, the 
amount withheld, the amount already 
paid, the amount forgiven and many 
other equally important but puzzling 
factors. 


It is up to YOU to find out exactly 
what the government requires you 
to DO, and to DO it—not to over- 
pay, but to pay all that you justly 
owe. The New 1944 Edition of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX,” by J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A., has been carefully 
— to help you achieve these 
ends, 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


YOUR TAX 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE 
OVER 5,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


This Book Tells You: 


95 Steps to Take Be- 
fore the End of 


Reduce Your Taxes. 
Legitimate De- 
192 ductions Which 
May Be Made by Sal- 
aried People. 
Items You May 
176 Exclude from 
Gross Income. 
117 Legitimate De- 
ductions Based 
on Household Ex- 


penses. 
190 Items That Are 
= Deductible. 
eductions 
257 Which May Be 
Made If You are En- 
gaged in a_ Trade, 
Business or Profession. 


73 Types of Compen- 
sation, Dividends 
or Interest That Are 
Not Taxable or Where 
Tax May Be Deferred. 
49 Different Federal 
Taxes Deductible 
by An Individual. 
Changes During 
943 sed 


Statutes, Rulings, 
Decisions. 
3 Types of Penalties 
for Incorrect or In- 
adequate Returns, and 
How to Avoid Them. 
7 Advantages of the 
Optional Tax Blank; 
8 Advantages of the 
Regular Form. 


3 Methods of Compu- 


tation for Farmers, 
With Special Check 
Lists. a 


SPECIAL SECTIONS FOR: 


Your Own State Income Tax , Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces . Husbands 


and Wives . 


Farmers 


For One Dollar enclosed (cash, check or money 
order), please send by return mail one copy of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX” by J. K. Lasser. 


PRICE 


Includes 
FREE Re- 


tween now 


and March 


15th, 1944! 


This Year; Legal Al- ine 
ternatives Which May 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| CHANGES 
| made in the 
gt 


Dixie Cup Company 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, as successor to 
company incorporated in Tilinois in 1915. 
Present title adopted in April, 1943. Office: 
401-31 No. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting: t_Thureday after 
Monday in April. 

stockholders 30, : rd 
1,750; common, 2,000. 


2Earnings & Price Range (DV) 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Capitalization: Funded debt 
Cl. A $2.50 cum. conv. (no par) .*178, éia" tha 
Common stock (no par) 202,666 shs 


*Convertible into common stock on a share for share basis. Redeemable at $45. 


Business: The largest domestic maker of paper cups. Man- 
ufactures about 500 items, including widely different types of 
water cups, soda cups, sundae dishes and cup-shaped contain- 
ers for ice cream and various food products. 

Management: Well qualified in its field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $3.1 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.9 
million. Book value of Class A $34.10. 

Dividend Record: Class A payments since issuance in 1929. 
Varying common dividends 1929 to date; no regular basis. 

Outlook: Civilian demand has been aided by large war 
business. Because of the essential nature of its products, the 
company’s output is not likely to be affected by war-imposed 
paper consumption restrictions. Earnings stability should 
be well maintained after the war. 

Comment: Class A shares represent an income situation; 
common is one of the more conservative paper products issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
Earned per share.... -11 $2.48 $1.42 $2.02 $1.84 $2.40 *$2.37 
Dividends paid 1. 72.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.75 0.50 

Price Range: 
25 17 13% 145% 11% 9% 
15 8% 9% 9 7 ™ 
*Includes $1.07 per share postwar refund. +12 mnoths to September 30 compared 
with $2.10 for same 1942 period. tTo November 17. 


General Fireproofing Company 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 


incorporated: 1902, Ohio, as successor to 
International Metal Lath Company. Office: 40 


Logan Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio. Annual wawat 

meeting: First Monday in March. Number | 20 pepe pas 
of stockholders (December 31, 1942): Pre- §10 
ferred, 250; common, 1,577. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt 


<Garnings & Price Range (GLP) 


7,521 
322,182 shs 

*Callable at $110 per share after April 
1, 1950. 

Business: The world’s largest manufacturer of metal furni- 
ture and equipment. Products include steel desks, aluminum 
seating equipment, safes, tables, storage cabinets, shelving, 
filing equipment, store fixtures, bookcases, and office acces- 
sories. Steel desks are normally the most important item in 
total sales. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 

Financial Position: Comfortable. Working capital 
31, 1942, $5.0 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $1.2 million; U. S. 
Government securities, (cost) $2.0 million. Book value of 
common, $20.01 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments 1906-32. Ar- 
rears cleared 1935; regular payments thereafter. Varying com- 
mon dividends each year since 1913, except 1933 and 1934. 

Outlook: . Introduction of new lines will aid sales volume, 
but war priorities will continue to be important restrictive 
factors. Longer term prospects are favorable. 

Comment: Common stock is a “businessman’s risk.” 


SAEnes, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends ie Ran 


+16%—13% 


+New York Curb Exchange prices. §After renegotiation. {To 


November 17. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (MCK) 
Incorporated: 1928, (predecesso 


company, 1833). 44th St. 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting! Fourth orice mance | 


Tuesday in October. 
$3 


Capitalization: Funded debt....... 

(no par) Py shs EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Common stock ($18 par) . $1 

*Callable at $104 per share. effect 1935 ‘36 “40 “41 ° 

to December 14, 1943 bond cal 

Business: Largest U. S. wholesale drug distributing organi- 
zation; handles the thousands of products offered in drug 
stores, selling directly to retail druggists. Liquor business 
contributes substantially to total sales volume. 

Management: Under leadership of W. J. Murray, Jr., presi- 
dent, and executives of long experience in the business. 

Financial Position: Working capital June 30, 1943, $53.1 mil- 
lion; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $15.8 million; inventories, $37 
million. Book value ‘of common $26.27 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive; dividends on present com- 
mon, 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Well established trade position in the drug field, 
growing importance of the liquor division, and aggressive 
management policies suggest earnings will be maintained at a 
satisfactory rate. 

Comment: The present preferred merits a medium grade in- 


’ yvestment rating; the position of the common stock is improving. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Qu. = ———Fiscal Year Ended June 3 -—~——Calendar Years——, 

eee 30 Dec. 31 

. $0.76 $1.50 1942.. 
0.37 0.83 1943.. Rises 15 155%— 9% 
0.69 1944.... 194: “Lis *255%—14% 

*To November 17. 


New York Trust Company 


Earnings & Price Range 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 


neorporated: 1889, New York, as New York 
Security & Trust Co. Merged Continental 
Trust Co. in 1904 and adopted present title 
in 1905. Subsequently merged Liberty Na- 
tional Bank. Main office: 100 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 
Wednesday in January. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1942): 7 
Capitalization: *Capital stock 

($25 par) 600,000 shs 


*Stockholders double liability terminated 
July 1, 1987. 

Business: -A general commercial banking business is sup- 
plemented by foreign and trust departments. In addition to 
the main office, 2 branches are operated in Manhattan. Mem- 
ber of Federal Reserve System. 

Management: Capable and experienced; conservative. 

Financial Position: September 30, 1943, loans and discounts 
$172.3 million, U. S. Governments, $418.7 million; real estate 
bonds and mortgages, $3.4 million; other investments, $22.8 
million; cash and due from banks, $111.1 million; checks and 
other cash items, $23.4 million. Deposits, $685.2 million. Book 
value of stock, $84.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Long unbroken record of payments. 

Outlook: Since earning assets will continue to be concen- 
trated largely in government securities, no large increase 
in investment income appears probable over the intermediate 
term. However, postwar possibilities for increased commer- 
cial loan business and relatively low overhead costs are favor- 
able factors. 

Comment: Primary appeal of the shares is for their income 
producing characteristics. P 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years to December 31: 11938 38 39 1943 
paid... 5.00 5.00 «5005.00 5.00500 8.50 
152 95% 118 114 #110 14% 
112 88% 76% 88% 87 59% 55 
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*To November 17, 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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REORGANIZATION 
VALUES 


Concluded from page 8 


shares common stock; first and re- 
funding 4s—$232.72 income 4%s, 
2.0962 shares preferred stock, and 
5.2485 shares common stock ; secured 
41,s—$261.81 income 4%s, 2.3582 
shares preferred stock, and 5.9046 
shares common stock. 

On the basis of these allocations 
the general 4s, 1988, offer the best 
medium of obtaining a “call” on the 
new securities. The bonds to be is- 
sued in reorganization should ulti- 
mately commarid prices comparable 
to those of strongly situated reorgani- 
zation liens currently outstanding, in 
view of an exceptionally low fixed in- 
terest debt per mile of road, and a 
very small percentage of gross reve- 
nues needed for fixed charges (1.2 
per cent in 1942; 2.2 per cent in 
1938). 

Assuming when-issued prices of 95 
for the first 4s, 55 for the income 
414s, 40 for the preferred stock and 
10 for the common stock (these 
prices are about 5 points below pre- 
vailing quotations for comparable 
Erie Railroad issues, excepting the 
common), an exchange value of ap- 
proximately $790 per $1,000 general 
mortgage 4 per cent bond is indicat- 
ed, which compares with current quo- 
tations around 53 per cent of par. If 
the new income bonds, preferred and 
common stocks can be sold at these 
prices, the purchaser of $1,000 face 
amount of general 4s at 53 would 
have cash of $189.14 and $143.73 
new first 4s at a net cost of about 
$70. The “work-out” may prove to 
be less favorable; at least, it should 
result in acquisition of new first 
mortgage bonds at a largé discount 
by those who elect to sell the junior 
securities, 


POTRERO TO DISSOLVE 


tockholders of Potrero Sugar 
Company, Inc., will meet Decem- 
ber 9 to vote on a proposal to dis- 
solvé the company and to distribute 
all its assets. The management in- 
tends to distribute as a liquidating 
dividend all of the capital stock of its 
Mexican subsidiary. 
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THE MOST COMMON 
FAULT THE 
AVERAGE INVESTOR 


is that he thinks in terms of quick speculative profits instead of 
concentrating on the building up of a well balanced investment 
program, designed primarily for liberal income and substantial 
safety but possessing also a fair measure of longer term profit 
possibilities. We believe we have convinced the majority of 
FINANCIAL Wor tp readers that their surplus funds should be 
intelligently invested—not used for gambling plunges in the dark. 


If you have reached the point in your own investment experience 
where you recognize the folly and futility of your earlier concep- 
tions of proper procedure in handling your savings, you are fairly 
certain to be in a mood to appreciate what FINANCIAL Wor Lp is 
doing to make life easier and pleasanter for many investors. 


A GENUINE AID TO INVESTORS 


It will be particularly to your advantage to make regular use of the helpful 
feature of our magazine entitled “INVESTMENT SERVICE SECTION.” 
This is proving highly valuable to thousands of FrnancraL Wor tp sub- 
scribers who are primarily interested in liberal income yield without sacrificing 
that measure of safety which prudence dictates. 


Recommendations on the 4th page of our “INVESTMENT SERVICE 
SECTION” may be held until we withdraw them. When we drop a stock 
or bond from our “Selected Recommendations” an explanation is given for 
our action. If you make adequate use of this one department of FINANCIAL 
Wor tp alone, you should benefit in a way that will make the cost of a yearly 
subscription trivial indeed. 


AN INVESTMENT SERVICE-PLUS 


Remember, each issue of FINANCIAL WoRLD now contains a complete 4-page 
“INVESTMENT SERVICE SECTION” that covers the same ground and 
serves: the same purpose as some of the well known bulletin services. We 
tell you when and what to sell as well as when and what to buy. 


We mention the “INVESTMENT SERVICE SECTION” simply because 
this particular one of our many popular features is being used so successfully. 
by many of our extremely busy subscribers, who realize its value when utilized 
in the manner outlined by our editors. 


DOES THIS APPLY TO YOU? 


If you are the type of investor who does a lot of independent thinking, and 
prefer to make your own decisions rather than follow the recommendations 
of someone else, the many informative weekly features in FINANCIAL WorLD, 
and the up-to-date data contained in each monthly issue of our “INDEPEN- 
DENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” will prove of constant 
help to you in making more intelligent decisions than you could otherwise. 


———-MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JANUARY 1-——— 


FINANCIAL WORLD N.24 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 


For enclosed $15, please enter bscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, ] 
including “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities | 
Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to New 

York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) | 


(0 Add 25 cents for “‘Factographs of 100 Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior | 

Factograph Manual alone. Add $2.95 extra for e book of “‘Factographs.”’ Price alone, 

$3.85. ‘Ada 50 cents for ‘‘11-Year Record < N. Y. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.’”’ Price | 
E alone, $1. Add 25 cents for ‘10-Year N. Y. Curb Tabulation.” Regular price $1. | 
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The Outlet Company 


.Inc. established in 1894. Office: 176 Wey- 


Date revised to November 17,1943 J ,e2tmings & Price Range (PTC) 
Incorporated: 1907, Maine, as Yukon Gold 8 
Company, name changed te Yukon-Pacific 6 
Mining Company 1938 and present title é 
adopted 1939 upon merger of parent com- 24 
pany, Pacific Tin Corporation, which was 0 
incorporated in Delaware in 1928. Office: ren $1 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Annual 0 
mesting: Third Friday in May at Augusta, TER $1 
aine. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None 1935 “36 "3839 40 
.Capital stock ($1 par)........ 1,086,737 shs 


Data revised to November 17,1943 22 
Incorporated: 1925, Rhode Island, to ac- [45 PRICE RANGE | 
quire the business of J. Samuels & Brother {30 


bosset Street, Providence, R. I. Annual 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 
ber of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 
Common, 386. 

Capitalization: Funded debt......... .-None 
Common stock (no par).......... 99,420 shs 


Business: Operates a large department store located in 
Providence, R. I. Also operates radio broadcasting station 
WJAR. Owns practically all the land and buildings used. 

Management: Able and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital July 31, 1943, 
$2.3 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Government securi- 
ties, $1.7. Book value of common, $56.22 per share. 

Dividend Record: Excellent. Liberal payments on common 
at varying rates from 1926; indicated rate $4 per annum. 

Outlook: Sales trends will continue to reflect the high level 
of textile activity in the territory served by the company, 
assuming availability of merchandise in adequate quantities. 

Comment: Small amount of stock outstanding makes for 
little market interest in the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-year Fiscal —— Calendar Year —— 
ended July 31 Jan. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$6.00 1986...... $5. 70 —47 
$2.78 $1.96 4.74 3.75 75 —44 
0.86 D0.25 0.61 1938...... 3.25 52 —39% 
_ 1.82 3.46 5.28 3.50 54 —40% 
1.60 4.14 5.74 3.75 
2.42 3.05 5.47 4.50 48 —42 


*Not available. {To November 17. 


Pacific Tin Consolidated Corporation 


Business: Normally, produces tin from placer deposits in 
Malaya; output from which has been sold to British owned 
smelters in the form of concentrates averaging 70% tin. 
estimated at 10 years. 

Management: Affiliated with American Smelting and Kenne- 
cott Copper. . 

Financial Position: Working capital December 31, 1942, $1.4 
million; ratio, 87.8-to-1; cash and equivaient $1.3 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $1.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor paid dividends 1909-18 and 
1936-38. Present company 1939-41; none since. 

Outlook: Mining operations ceased in 1941 because of enemy 
invasion of Malaya. Damage claims of $11,198,418 have been 
filed with British and U. S. Governments based on costs of 
replacing facilities and the value of the ore reserves at the 
time of invasion. It is unlikely that either government will 
take action on such claims until after the war. 

Comment: Under existing conditions the shares are highly 
speculative. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s 
Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Ran 
$0.05 002. 009. 


0.05 0.04 0.15 0.23 i 
0.27 0.20 0.20 0.28 0.90 0.60 2% 


0.14 0.16 0.16 D2.18 D1.72 0.70 45— 1 
————_——_Not Available None 4—3 
Not Available TNone 16%— 3% 


*Earnings through September 80, 1939 and dividends and price range through 1988 
are those of predecessor company, Yukon-Pacific-Mining. +Not \ mon 
$Listed December 8, 1938. {To November 17. TNot available. months 


Parmelee Transportation Company 


jeamnings & Price Range (PTE) 


| $2 
$1 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 


Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. Offices: 300 
N. Desplains St., Chicago, Ill., 15 Exchange 
Place, Jersey City, N. J. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders: about 2,800. 


,905 shs EARNED PER 


Capital stock (no par)..... 21,905 
*Includes $64,838 real estate mortgages. 


R SHARE 0 


1935 "38 "39 "40 “41 1982 


Business: Through subsidiaries and affiliates, is the largest 
operator of taxicabs in the country. Activities are conducted 
in New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Minneapolis. Also 
operates a transfer, express and baggage business. Owns 
28.9% of the stock of Chicago Yellow Cab. 

Management: Controlled by Checker Cab Mfg. Corp. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $421,550; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $580,342. Book value of 
capital stock, $5.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor: Only payment, 5 cents in 1930. 

Outlook: Earnings normally fluctuate with general busi- 
ness conditions but recent profits may be attributed more 
to the improvement in traffic volume as a result of the re- 
strictions on civilian auto mileage. Return of competition 
under peacetime conditions is a factor of uncertainty in the 
postwar earnings outlook. 

Comment: Stock is a radical speculation. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 

u ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 81 Year’s Total Price Range 
$0.09 .04 D$0.01 $0. $0.34 1% 
D0.06 D0.08 D0.08 D0.14 D0.36 2%— 1% 
D0.06 D0.07 D0.15 0.02 D0.26 1% 
D0.12 D0.09 D0.08 0.17 D0.12 2 
D0.09 D0.05 0.01 0.33 0.20 1 — 
0.11 0.22 0.46 0.94 1.73 


1943........ 0.52 0.49 ese eee 


Silex Company 


Data revised to November 17, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (SLX) 
Incorporated: 1929, Connecticut, as Wolcott, = ae 


Inc., a holding company owning the entire 15 

capital stock of Silex Company, formed in | 
1924 to acquire a Massachusetts company of 5 

the same name originally founded in 1908. 
Present title adopted 1936. Annual meeting: 0 
Third Tuesday in February. Office: 80 
Pliny Street, Hartford, Conn. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1940): 1,300. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capital stock (no par).......... 215,000 shs 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Business: Manufactures glass vacuum-type coffee makers 
and electric stoves, ranges, water heaters and gas and electric 
equipment for use in connection with the coffee makers. Prod- 
ucts are sold under the trade names “Silex,” “Silex, Jr.” 
“Cafex,” “Teaket” and “Filtrex.” Owns Hartford Products 
Corp., a sales outlet for less expensive products. 

Management: Principal officers with company since incep- 
tion. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $695,253; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $320,020. Book value of 
capital stock, $4.88 per share. - 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend 1936, when $100 per share 
was paid on old $100 par value stock. Initial dividend on no 
par stock paid 1937. — 


Outlook: For the duration, the company’s normal opera- 
tions will be affected by factors arising out of the war econ- 
omy. But over the longer term, company’s leading position in 
the manufacture of coffee-making equipment should result in 
reasonably well maintained profits. 

Comment: Specialized nature of the business necessitates 4 
speculative rating for the shares. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dee. 31: 1937 1940 1941 1942 1948 


1939 
Earned per share............. $1.27 $1.53 $1.74 $1.48 $1.88 $1.83 ... 
Dividends paid 0.50 *1.05 *1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 $$1.% 
10 14% 16 15% 13 1 $15, 
5% 53% 8 9% 8% +104 


*Including extras. {To November 17. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Company 
Allen Industries 
Amer. & Electric.........40c 
Do 1,1 


Amer. 
Amer. Insulator of Del....... 10c 
American Tel. & Tel.. 
Ashland Oil & Refin ing beeege 

Bangor, El. 7% 

Do 6% pf..... 
Berghoff Browing 
Bigelow-Sanford 
Birmingham Gas $3.50 pf...8744c 
Brewing Corp. of America... —_ 
Canada Vinegars, Ltd.. 

Central Lt. 4% % pf. AX ‘$1. 
_ Service P. L. $5 

$6 of oh 

Clark 

Cleveland Tractor ..........87%c 
Consol. Laundries 

Do 7%% pf..... 
Consol, 
Copperweld Steel . 
Continental Motors 
Cutler-Hammer .... 
Diamond T Motor Car... 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert . 


De Jay .25¢ 
Dictaphone 8% pf.. 
Dixie Cup A....... 624%e 
Doernbecher Mfg. 
. Pont de Nemours $4.50 - 
Plastics & Chem........50c 


Do 6% 

Paso Gas.........60¢ 
2 


Faber Coe & Gregg........ -50e 
Federal Mining” = 
General 
Goodrich (B. F.) $5 pf......$1.25 
Gt. Atlantic & Pac. Tea....... 1 
Gt. Northern Paper........... 
Gulf Power $6 pf....... +++ +$1.50 
Hathaway Bakeries $7 pf....$1.75 
Haverty Furniture ........... 25¢ 
£ 
75¢ 
Bee, 
Hollinger Consol. Gold.........5¢ 
Indiana Steel Products.... -25¢ 
Indep. Pneu. Tool.......... 
Int'l. Business Mach........ $1.50 
Int’l. Cigar Machinery.. -30¢ 
Int’l. Petroleum ........ -50e 
Int’l. Safety Razor A . 
--25¢ 
are 1.06% 
Jones & . 
Do 5% pf. A&B $1.25 
Joslyn Mfg. & Supply... .-$1 
.20¢ 
-87%e 


“Steel & Wire. 
Kilburn Mill 


2: Re: 


Pe- 
Rate riod 


© 


eee 


£2 


=) 


> 2: ©: ©: 


£22: ©: LELLRLO: 2: ee: 


King-Seeley ...... eee 
Kingston Products ........... 
Kobacker Stores ............. 25¢ 
Ieslie Salt .......... 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Lion Oil Refining...... 
Mangel Strs. 5% pf.........$1.25 
Mapes Cons, Mfg........ 00000500 
Merch. & Miners Transp......50c 
Meteor Motor Car...... ee 
Miss. Valley Pub. Serv... -$1 
Do 7% of. 1.75 
Do 6% pf. B...... 
Monarch Machine 75¢ 
Murphy (G. C.) Co....... 
Nat'l. City Lines.............25¢ 
Nat’l. Standard 50c 
National Transit ....... 75¢ 
New Bedford Cordage....... .-50e .. 
yemmont Mining -87%e 
City Omnibus. 
Electric .... 
Newport Industries ..20c 
No. Central Tex. Oil 15%e 
‘orth Penn. R.R...... $1 
Orthrop Aircraft ............ 
Oklahoma ~~ & El. 6% pf.$1.50 
++ 0$1.75 
Paramount Pictures. . .40¢ 
37%4e 


Parker Rust-Proof .. : 
Patterson- -Sargent . 
Contest. 


. 
Do $5 81-25 


Pay- 
able 


15 


won 


Hidrs. 


of 


Record 


Company Rate riod 
Phila. ‘Electric ...... Ces 
Philco Corp. 


Pleasant Valley Wine.. 
Pitts. & Lake Erie R.R. 


Biss 


Pepsi-Cola ......... -50e 
Pfizer & Co. (Chas.). -35¢ Q 
Pitts. Phase Glass..........$1.75 .. 
Pitts. Screw & Bolts. 10e .. 
Prentice-Hall] $3 pf...........75¢ @ 
Procter & Gamble 25 Q 
Pub. Serv. Colo. 7% pf.....58%e M 
Public N. ve 


Paget Sound Pow. & Lt. 


Pore Oil 6% 
Reliance Elec. & eo 
Republic Steel 
Royalite Oil .... 11500 
Safety Car H. & Lt 
Simms Petroleum 
Sontag Chain Stores.. 250 .. 
So. Advance Bag & P. 256 .. 
Southern Pacific ....... 
Southern Pipe ee 
Southland Royalty ............20¢ .. 
Storkline Furniture .......$12%c 
Sunshine Mining .............10¢ .. 
Sutherland Paper ...... 
Sylvania Elec. Products.......25¢ .. 
Texas Pacific Ry........ ee 
Toledo Edison 7% pf.......58%c M 
Do 5% pf.. M 
Transwestern Oil 
Travelers Ins. Q 
Triumph Explosives .......... oe 
paren (BOW) Q 
Q 
Iwentie cent. -Fox $4.50 pf. $1. 
Do $1.50 pf..... me @ 
Twin Disc Clutch Q 
United Aircraft .. 
United Carr Fastener........30c Q 
U. &. 
U. S. Gypsum 7 Stes $1.75 Q 
U. 8S. Potash 6% pf........ $1.50 Q 
Do 7% 
Western Auto Supl............ 25e .. 
Western Union Class A........ 50c .. 
Q 
Q 
ec Q 
Central ‘Ill. “See. "$1.50 50c .. 
Derby Oil & Ref. 
Hartman Tobacco $4 pf......... $4. 


Hathaway Bakeries $7 
(Henry) & Co. A.......65¢ .. 
Iowa South. Utilities 7% 


Sussex Trust (Del.)..........20¢ . 
Sutherland Paper .... 5e 


Do $1.62% . 
Mangel $5 pf.. - $3.50 
Simpsons, Ltd., 6%% pf...... $3 .. 
St. Regis Paper $7 pf...... 2 
Tel. d & Share 7% pf..$1.45 

Extra 

Mapes Cons. -50e .. 
Pfizer & Co. (Chas.)........25¢ .. 
Storkline Furniture ........12%e .. 


Sylvania Elec. Products.......25¢ . 
United-Carr Fastener ........30¢ . 
Stock 
Int’l, Business Mach..........5% 
Year End 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance...... ee 
ostura-Wupperman .. .. 
Atlantic, Gulf & & West I. .. 
Blaw-Knox ............ 1200 
Case. (J. 1.) Co.:... -$4.00 .. 
Crucible Steel of Am. -$3.00 .. 
Cigar Machinery .... 
Continental Can ... 
Continental Steel ..........$1.25 .. 
.. 
du Pont de Nem. .......... $1.25 .. 
Fansteel Metallurgical ....... .. 
Haseltine Corp. 7Se . 
Hygrade Food Products .......70¢ . 
Kalamazoo Stove & Furn. ....20c . 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores 
20¢ 


Pure Oil 


Reo Motors ....... 

Southern Nat. 
.Technicolor, Inc. 
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INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS & 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


Upon request, and without obligation, any 
of the booklets, listed below, will be sent 
free direct from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give both name 
and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


“ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 

A study of the status of the various bond issues 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


AIRLINES—TODAY AND POSTWAR 


Colorful brochure of the present and future of the 
leading airline of the United States with separate 
discussion on each of the eighteen leading systems. 
Offered by one of the largest N.Y.S.E. firms. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 


Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplifies recording of capital gains 
and losses — 12 important features outlined that 
— keep your investment records in ‘‘automatic’’ 
order. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
oe pooeie booklet, offered by member firms of 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


TAX LAW AND INVESTORS 


It explains vital relief provisions generally over- 
looked. Every substantial investor can profit by 
reading this brochure of a leading N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


TO CORPORATE EXECUTIVES ONLY 


Brand new idea in “public relations’ of interest 
only to officials of leading corporations. Booklet 
shows how to turn “routine announcement’ into 
“your BEST financial advertisement.” 


INVESTMENT PLANS OF MERIT 


Folder published by the largest savings and loan 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 3% per saneats Tells what insured . 
safety means to you. 


CHAIN STORE SURVEY 


A 48-page fact-filled booklet telling the wartime 
story of the typical American institution — the 
chain store. Past, present and future of 31 leading 
chains discussed. Prepared by one of the largest 
N.Y.S.E. member firms. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 
A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
dust”, also a backing sheet to protect ter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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Nov. 30 Nov. 19 Dec. 23 Dec. 4 se 
Dee, Dec. 18 Nov. 24 
st i Feb. 1 Jan. 15 Dec. 1 Nov. 20 ce 
d Dec. 10 Nov. 30 
-- Dec. 10 Dec. 1 Dec. 22 Nov. 29 ee 
10 -» Dec. 17 Nov. 26 Dec. 10 Nov. 26 e 
8 Dec. 15 Dee. Des. 15 Den 1 
oe 10 Nov. 19 Nov. 12 
Dee Jan. 3 Dec. 20 
Jan. 1 -Nov. 19 Nov. 29 Nov. 18 
Dec. 20 Nov. 20 
l, an. 3 Dec. Dec. 15 Nov. 27 oe 
Dec. ov. 
Jan. 25 Nov. 15 Dee. 4 Nov. 20 as 
Dec. 15 Nov. 23 Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Sica 
. Jan, 3 Dec. 4 Dec. 1 Nov. 20 ac 
l- Jan. 3 Dec. 4 Dec. 3 Nov. 26 ae 
Dec. 28 Dec. 10 Dec. 10 Nov. 2 ae 
re Dec. 1 Nov. Nov. 80 Nov. 
Jan. 3 Dec. Jan. 
Dec. Nov. 15 Jan. Dec. 17 | 
n Dec. 20 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 Dec. 1 as 
Dec. 31 Dec. 15 Dec. 15 Dec. 1 Se 
D Nov. 17 ec. ov. ea 
Dec Nov. 20 a 
Jan ion 20 Jan. 3 Dee. 15 Bee 
Nor. 32 Mar. 20° Mar. 10 
r. ar. 
ec. 
Ded Dee. Jan. 20 Jan. 10 
ec. ‘ov. 
Deeg Nov. 18 Dee 
Dec Nov. 20 Dec. 15 Nov. 19 = 
ae Dec. 14 Dec. 1 Nov. 15 a 
Dec Nov. 26 — = 
Ded Nov. 30 ec. ov. -. 
Dec Nov. 12 Dec. 10 Nov. 30 
Nov. $3 
ec ov. Dec. 10 Nov. 30 es 
Dec Dec. 6 Dec. 24 Nov. 23 a 
an ec. Dec. ov. 
Jan, Dec. 3 Dec. 10 Dec. 1 a 
Dec Dec. 1 Dec. 15 Dec. 4 aes: 
Dec. Nor. 30 |, 
Dec. MI Nov. 30 Dec. 1 Nov. 17 Bec 
Kauf n Dept. Stores 5% 
Dec. 15 Dec. 1 Dec. 11 Nov. 24 
Dec. 15° Nov. 29 Dec. 11 Nov. 24 
2 bisects Dec. 10 Dec. 1 Dec. 11 Nov. 24 ea 
l Dec. 6 Nov. 26 Dec. 15 Dec. 8 be 
) | Dec. 15 Dec, 1 Dec. 15 Dec. 1 Rees 
Dec. 10 Nov. 20 Dec. 15 Nov. 20 | ee 
Dec.” 1 Nov. 20 Jan. 2 Dec. 10 wee 
Dec. 15 Nov. 20 Dec. 15 Nov. 23 eae 
Ba it 
Jan. 3 Dec. 1 10 Nov. 29 
, Dec. 10 Nov. 20 Dec. 15 Dec. 1 eo 
Jan. Dec. 20 Nov. 29 Nov. 18 poe 
Jan. Dec. 20 Dec. 31 Dec. 21 ae 
)- Dec. Nov. 17 * Dec. 15 Nov. 27 cee 
Dec. 20 Dec. 9 
Dec. Nov. 20 Dec. 10 ‘Nov. 30 | 
| Dec. Nov. 20 Sag 
Jan. 28 Jan. 14 
Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
e Dec. Dec. 1 / 
0 Tan: Dec. 15 
Dec Nov. 12 Dec. 1 Nov. aes al 
\- Dec. Nov. 12 Dec. 15 Dee. ae 
Dec. 23 Nov. 
Dec. 15 Nov. 27 Dec. 24 Dec 
Dec. 14 Nov. 7 — 15 Dec. eee 
D Dec. 1 Nov. 15 ec. 1 Nov. ae 
Dec. 10 Nov. 24 25 Nov. 
Dec. 16 Dec, 2 
Dec. 10 Dec. 3 Dee. 10 
Dec. 10 Nov. 15 14. Nov 
Dec. 15 Nov. 30 Dec. 10 Nov. Poe 
Dec. 15 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 Dee. 
Dec. 29 Dec. 10 Dec. 10 Dec. eee 
| Dec. 1 Nov. 26 Dec. 1 Nov. ‘ sae 
S Dec. 1 Nov. 26 Dec. 15 Dec. ae 
Dec. 1 Nov. 23 Dee. Rov. 
25 ov. 
Q@ Nov. 29 Nov. 15 Dec. 10 Nov. eens, 
-. Dec. 10 Nov. 16 Dec. 20 Dec. 
¥ Q Dec. 15 Dec. 1 Dec. 14 Dec. me: 
P -. Dee. 29 Dec. 10 Dec. 24 Dec. ae 
Py Q Jan. 8 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 Nov. ey, 
Q Jan. 8 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 Dee. 


Federal Reserve Reports 


1942 
Nov. v.3 Nov. 11 

Member Banks, 101 Cities (000, 000 ‘ouniteed) 

Total Commercial Loans...... 6,451 6,458 ,618 

Total Brekers’ Loans...:..... 1,601 1,697 544 

Other Loans for Securities.... 836 936 367 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held..... 37,732 38,071 24,027 
Investments, Except Gov’t Bonds 2,836 2,874 3,323 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 32,039 31,774 28,927 
Total Time Deposits........... 5,999 5,977 5,219 
Monetary Factors 
Total Reserves (F. R. Systems) 20,234 20,261 20,808 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits.... 67.0% 67.9% 81.6 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 15,918 15,759 11,380 
Reserve Credit 10,231 9,835 4,925 
Total Money in Circulation. . 19,514 19,354 14,408 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.>.... 1,233 1,311 433 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 13.7 19.5 1.3 


Distribution of Freight Car een (Cars): 


1943 
Nov. 6 Oct. 30 
Sich dus 11,833 15,375 
Forest Products......... aces 43,722 $43,862 
Grains & Grain Products...... 56,428 58,181 
Miscellaneous ..... sabes bw 396,221 409, 232 
Weekly Price Indicators 
1943 


Nov. 16 Nov. 9 
(At New York unless indicated 
otherwise) 
Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb.... *$0.0885 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per 1b..... *0.09 
Corn, No. 2, yellow, per bushel. . o1 228 *1,.22% 


Cotton, middling, ee 0.2047 0.2028 
Copper, electrolytic, per Ib...... *0. +4 *0.12 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl.. $1. *1.11 


Flour, std. Spring pts., bbl.... .*3. 7303. 78 *3.78 
Iron, 2, Philadelphia, foun- 


Lead, per Ib. ...... Pe *0.065 
Oats, No. 2, white, per “pushel. 0.96% 0.955% 
Rye, No. 2, Western, per bushel 1.31% 1.30% 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton *34.00 *34.00 
Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 

melting, per ton ............. %30.00 *20.00 
Sugar, granulated, per lb....... *0.0560 *0.0560 
Sugar, o's > *0.0374 *0.0374 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel. . *1.79% *1.79% 


*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. 


1942 
Nov. 7 


163,193 


409,232 


1942 
Nov. 17 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION’ 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 


90 
| 


50 | 
1932'33 '34 '35 '36 37 '39 ‘41°42 J20. 
June 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


A S$ 0 N OD 
94 


1 

Nov. 13 

{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 4,483 
§Steel Operations % of Cap.... 97.8 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 847,683 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... - 4,436 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)... 68,726 


{Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) . 107, 963 
Index Figures 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 210.0 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 

131 commodities, (1928 = 100) 111.10 


{Bank Clearings, New York Cit 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y. 
7*Bitum. Coal Output (tons).... 483 


*Daily average. 000 omitted. §As of beginning of the 
following week. tRevised. 7000,000 omitted. 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


N.Y.S.E. 
Shares 


17.. 130.24 32.38 20.70 45.12 $28,070 


R OF Average 


No. of No.of TotalUn- New New 40 
Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds 
oliday 
857 404 194 6 9 95.56 
627 258 201 1 4 95.63 
781 276 199 6 11 95.57 
817 321 245 5 14 95.50 
874 496 212 4 23 95.45 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended November 16, 1943 


Shares Closing Prices—, 

STOCK: Traded Nov. 9 Nov. 16 
International Tel. & Tel....... 111,200 12 
American Distilling ............. 90,400 95% 
Allied Mills .......... ewes 35 
Radio Corp. of America.......... 43,700 9 8% 
Public Service Corp. of N. J..... 40,300 13 12% 
Schenley Distillers .......... «see. 36,400 34 37 
Commonwealth & Southern...... 35,000 
American & Foreign Pr., 2nd pf. 30,900 . *16 1 
Amerfican & Foreign Pr., com... 27,300 4% 4% 
Paramount Pictures ........ 23 23% 
Célumbia Gas & Electric........ 25,700 3% Ps 
National Distillers ............... 30 
32 


+14+14++ 
“een 


++ | 


Shares 7~Closing Prices—, 


STOCK: Traded Nov. 9 
International Nickel ....... 
Warner Bros. Pictures........... 23,200 11 
North American Co...... ses 21,600 15 
Pennsylvania Railroad ........... 20,900 
United Corporation .............. 20,300 
Baldwin Locomotive ......... «+. 19,800 15 
General Motors ............2+++-- 19,500 50 
Twentieth Century-Fox .......... 19,200 19 
Curtis Publishing ................ 18,500 5 
Kennecott Copper 18,400 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


$4444 141441 1 


Te 


Ti 


T 


T 


110 

| SEES AREER 

= 

760,060 $26,611 
4,389 3,380 T 
68,698 76,028 

25.89 108,327 129,078 
0.60" 

0.76% 210.9 
*34.00 111.05 1085 
*20.00 Oct. 30 Nov.? 

es *0.0560 5,208 3,851 

0.0864 
3 —___CHARACTE ct 

1943 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks 
12.. 182.15 $32.57 20.91 45.67 796,367 $7,878,600 .. 
13.. 131.76 32.53 21.01 45.59 314,106 3,209,100 .. 
15.. 131.56 $32.67 21.09 45.61 682,490 5,009,500 .. 
| 
1 

16% T 

5 a 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


_— VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 
‘his is part 35 of a series which will cover al? common stocks listed may have been effected. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
un the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 
und dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock splitups that which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 
} 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
Te: «s Pacific Coal & Oil... High.......... 4 6% 6% 9% 15% 146% 12% 11% 8% 7 eeas 8% 
Low .......-.. 1% 1% 2% 3% 7% 5% 7 7 5 5 A ataig 5 
Earnings...... | mel 18 > 63 D$0.28 $0.03 $0.72 $1.11 $1.17 $1.00 $0.54 $1.33 $0.52 $0.97 
Dividend...... None None None 0.25 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.24 0.50 
Teas Pacific Land Trust.. High.......... 8Y% 11% 12 12% 14% 15% 11% 9 6% 6% seks 8% 
Low .......... 2% 3% 6% 8y% 9% 5% 6% 5% 3% 3% 4y% 
Earnings Not Repor ted. $0.14 $0.20 
Dividend...... cause $0.10 $0.20 $0.15 $0.10 0.10 0.10 $0.13 $0.10 
Th: ‘cher Manufacturing... High.......... 10 22% 18 ret 48% 48 25% 24 18% ‘10% ween 9% 
SMU sisitaees: 2 5 8 13% 33% 18% 15 15% 7 5 rahe 5 
Earnings Genes D$0.68 $0.28 $1.33 $2.52 $3.92 $4.47 $2.12 $2.53 $0.59 1.11 $1.82 D$0.79 
Dividend...... None None 1.25 0.75 2.50 2.50 1.50 1.50 1.00 one 1.10 None 
The-moid Company ....... ae 4 10% 9% 10% 12% 13% © 5% 6 5% 5% wae 4% 
1 2% 2% 8% 2 2% 2% 3 3% 3% 
Earnings D$1.64 D$1.29 D$0.45 $0.30 $0.001 D$0.21 $0.66 $0.83 $1.20 08 $0.72 
Dividend...... None one None None None None None None 0.60 0.0 0.40 
Third Avenue Transit...... 14 12% 8% 5 9% 8% 2% 3% 4% 334 
3% 4 4 -. 1% 1 1y% 2% 1% 2% 
Earnings 4852.33 £D$0.39 f£D$4.29 £D$3.93 fD$3.83 £D$3.26 D$1.24 £D$3.69 
Dividend...... None None None None None None one one 
Thompson (John R.)...... SE 16% - 15% 11 8% 13% 15% 5% 4% 6% 6 ee 9 
LOW .oceeeeeee 7% 5% 4% 5% 8% 4 3% 2 4 3% ican 5 
Earnings...... $0.96 D$0.62 7 07 - D$0.16 $0.63 D$0.64 D$0.83 D$0.81 D$0.09 $0.24 D$0.14 $1.89 
Dividend...... 1.00 1.00 0.62% 0.50 0.60 0.37% None None None None one 1.00 
Thompson Products ....... Re 10 20% 20% 26% 32% 28% 28 33% 38% 34 “tees 27% 
2% 5% 10 13% 24% 10 17 25% 24% 17% 
Earnings ee D$0.81 $0.56 1.35 ; a $2.58 $2.92 $1.33 $3.90 $5.17 $5.36 $2.50 $6.49 
Dividend...... 0.30 None one 1.50 1.70 0.25 1.00 1.75 2.50 0.90 1.50 
Thompson-Starrett ........ 2 9% 5% 8% 10% 4 3% 2% 1% 1% 
1% 1% 4% 1% 1 
Earnings...... be 27 mD$0.43 mD$0.73 mD$0.68 mD$0.33 mD$0. Pr mD$0.72 mD$0.63 mD$0.02 mD$1.62 D$0. 57 mD$0.38 
Dividend...... None None one None None None None None one None None None 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil..... eer 5% 11% 14% 15% 21% 21% 15% 14% 12 11% adied 10% 
eS 2 3% 8 7% 14% 13 10 9Y% 8% 9% wees 8 
Earnings...... $0.13 $0.61 $0.35 0.73 $1.03 $2.09 $1.28 $1.05 $1.14 $2.09 $1.05 $1.32 
, Dividend..:... None None None one 0.70 1.20 1.00 0.80 0.70 1.00 0.54 0.70 
- Timken-Detroit Axle ...... 6% 8% 8% 13% 27% 28% 19% 25 34% 35% 34% 
2 1% 3% 4% 12% 8% 8 1034 18 27% 
\ Earnings...... D$1.40 D$1.48 $0.24 1.02 $2.19 $1.69 $0.70 $2.62 *f$3.69 £$5.01 $1.43 £$5.25 
st Dividend...... None None None one 2.00 1.50 0.50 2.00 3.25 4.25 1.35 3.25 
80 Timken Roller Bearing.... High..:....... 23 35% 41 72% 74% 79 55% 54% 52% 51% inane 43% 
7% 13% 24 28% 56 36 31% 34% 35% 37% 31% 
7 . Earnings heaxke D$0.20 $0.90 $1.15 $3.10 $3.84 $4.49 $0.59 $3.02 $3.72 $3.92 $2.43 $2.63 
Dividend...... 1.37% 0.70 1.15 3.00 3.75 5.00 1.00 2.50 3.56 3.50 2.355 2.00 
5 
Transamerica Corp. ........ 7% 9% 8% 14 18% 17% . 
(Par $2; after 2-for-1 17 12% 8% 7 5% 6% 
51 split) Low | 9% 5% 5 4% 4 4 
35 Earnings...... $0.68 $0.96 $0.97 $1.75 $2.16 $1.14 $0.66 $0.69 $0.71 $0.84 $1.06 $0.91 
97 Dividend...... None None 0.50 0.55 1.00 0.90 0.75 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.53 0.50 
he Transcont’] & West. Air..High.......... ie bisiea exe 134 27% 22% 10% 12% 21% 17% re 18% 
| 14 4 6% 104% 8Y% 7% 
Earnings...... Formed 65 $0.34 D$1.36 D$0.90 D$0.23 D$0.24 D$0.51 D$0.35 $2.29 
Dividend..... Re December, 1934 None 0.25 None None None None None 0.03 None 
Transue & Williams........ 8Y% 13% 16 22% 27% 12% 10% 9% 10% 12% 
2% 2% 4y% 5% 10% 5% 4% 5 6% 8% 
D$1.43  D$0.98 D$0. $0.50 $0.67 45 25 $0.76 $4.16 $0.21 $2.49 
96 Dividend...... None one one one 0.50 0.60 None None 6.45 1.50 0.31 2.00 
11 Tri-Continental Corp. ..... ae 5% 8% 6% 8% 12 11 4 4% 2% 2 een 2% 
12 1% 2% 3 1K 7% 3 2 2 1% 
13 Earnings ‘eo $0. 11 D$0.19 D$0.11 D$0.05 $0.58 $0.35 D$0.14 D$0.03 $0.07 $0.12 $0.05 $0.04 
15 Dividend...... None None None None 0.50 0.25 None None None None None None 
16 : 
Truax-Traer Corp. ......... x5 3% 5% 5Y% 6% 9Y% 12 6% 7% 5% 7% 7% 
2 35% 4h «4% 3% 3 4 5% 
Earnings mD$0.55 mD$1.14 51 m$0.88 m$1.09 m$1.26 69 m$0.10 m$0.53 m$0.92 $0.33 m$1.86 
Dividend..... . None None None None 0.25 0.65 20 None 0.25 0.62% ee 0.97% 
Twentieth Century-Fox .... High.......... 24% 38% 4076 22% 26% 13% 9% 16 
nge Larnings $D$11.31 4$$0.08 $0.86 $3.67 $4.54 $3.35 58 D$1. 0 $2.04 $0.05 $5.30 
3% Dividend...... None None None None 2.00 2.50 2.00 1.00 None None 0.75 1.50 
40 Twn City Rapid Transit... High.......... 4% 4% 8% 12% 174% 17% 6 3% 3% 1% ti 6 
Earnings...... D$0.77. D$1.06 $0.14 $1.19 $2.00 $1.14 D$1.15 D$0.27 D$0.45 $0.12 $3.91 
% Dividend...... None None None None None None None one None None one None 
1% 
i , 6.10 1.40 0.85 0.10 0.50 0.70 0.75 0.44 0.50 
¥ 
§ {— 2 mos. ended June 30. m—12 mos. ended April 30. On former Class A and B stocks. *Change in fiscal year. D—Deficit. 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


Comels 
he smokes @ cigarette, remember Camels smokes pype, remember 
are Vist ta the Service The Joy Stnoke 


With men in the Army, Navy, Marines, ~S Send that man in camp a gift of Prince 
and Coast Guard, the favorite cigarette is ' Albert—he’ll welcome that extra measure 


Camel. (Based on actual sales records.) of mellow, cool-smoking pipe enjoyment! 


bi Camels! Mo is the = “lHolig Ie’s th & 

yiday desis for your 1 | b Your 4 

ag <a C= ow mil 
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